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onsumers Union is operated on a strictly non-profit basis under 
the Membership Corporation laws of New York state. Its in- 

come is derived from members’ fees and from small contributions 
by members. It has no connection with any commercial interest. 

Consumers Union’s own technicians conduct many of the tests 
and investigations on which ratings are based. The greater part 
of the testing, however, is done by consultants—more than 200 
specialists selected for their competence and freedom from com- 
mercial bias—in university, governmental and private laboratories. 

Samples for test are in almost all cases bought on the open mar- 
ket. Whenever time and the nature of the product allow, testing 
is done by actual use trials as well as by laboratory analyses. 

Supplementary labor reports are published regularly. These are 
entirely independent of the technical reports and do not affect 
ratings. 


* gar 2s Unton publishes two monthly editions of the Reports 
—full and limited. The full edition contains reports on many 
higher-priced products not carried in the limited. 

Members receive also an annual Buying Guide (full or limited) 
—a compact booklet giving product ratings and designed for quick 
reference in shopping. 

Membership fees are $3, of which $2.50 is for subscription to the 
full edition; or $1, of which $ .60 is for subscription to the limited. 
Reduced group fees are available to students, members of trade 
unions, consumer clubs and other organizations. 

All members have the right to vote on candidates for the Board 
of Directors and on resolutions on policy at the annual meetings. 
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atl We're waiting for the anti-New Deal press to 


blame it on Roosevelt. According to Drug and Cosmetic 
Industry, aspirin sales soared from 3,143,762 pounds in 
1936 to 5,143,672 in 1937. The magazine works that out 
to 7,201,140,800 tablets. If laid end to end they would 
cover the distance between a Bayer ad and the facts about 
aspirin, Almost, anyway. 


onl A government investigation of the milk industry 
in Chicago is underway—to determine whether there has 
been any conspiracy that would warrant criminal prose- 
cution. Government is justly concerned over the spread 
of 8¢ between the producer’s 4¢ a quart and the retailer’s 
12¢. Chicago investigation results are of national signifi- 
cance because findings there will guide the U. S. authori- 
ties in other large cities. 


Interesting sidelight is the subpenaing of Dr. Herman 
N. Bundesen who, through the Board of Health, of which 
he is president, has ruled that Chicago’s milk may not 
be retailed in paper containers (cheaper than bottles). 
The government has ordered the Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
to produce all correspondence relative to glass contain- 
ers received from Dr. Bundesen, the dairies and organized 
milk dealers. 


atl Perhaps the Owens-Illinois Glass Co. (among 
others) will be interested in a cute device advertised re- 
cently in Business Week. This modern gadget is known 
as the Masserator; it “destroys letters and papers faster 
than fire.” Says the ad: “Today, more than ever, a busi- 
nessman cannot exercise too much care in respect to his 
business. Why not protect yourself against busybodies 
endeavoring to interfere. . . .” We think the Masserator 
ought to sell like hot cakes. 


onl Did you know that CU publishes an attractive 
monthly Quiz for use in school classes where the Reports 
forms a part of the curriculum? 


antl The American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies announces the formation of “The Consumers Adver- 
tising Council,” which is “aimed to break down many of 
the prejudices and antagonisms toward advertising which 
have developed in recent years.” Apparently the idea is 
not to improve advertising but to reform the “radical” 
consumer who insists on obtaining facts about the goods 
he buys . . . as one advertising man is reported to have 
said in criticism of advertising’s die-hards, their slogan 
is “millions for defense, but not one cent for improve- 
ment.” 
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Coca-Cola: The Great What-is-it 


Twice as expensive as some of its rivals, it outsells them all. 


Caffeine is part of the magic formula. 


And why Coca-Cola 


does not have to mention the fact is an oldtime mystery. 


ITH a run-of-the-mill soft drink 
Wi generally takes about three 
years to build up a trade, then there 
are a couple of years of good, even 
business, and after that comes the de- 
cline. Maybe the drink will hang on, 
turning a steady penny for its backers. 
More likely it will wind its way to a 
quiet death, and promptly be sup- 
planted by a new mixture. 

With that pattern in mind, consider 
the amazing record of Coca-Cola. It 
was 52 years ago that an Atlanta, Ga. 
patent medicine man named Dr. J. S. 
Pemberton concocted the formula. 
And for practically all of those 52 
years Coca-Cola has been tops.among 
the carbonated beverages. 

“The Pause That Refreshes” winks 
on the skylines of cities the world 
around. The odd-shaped bottle and 
the pretty girls that advertise it dot 
the landscape and the soda fountains 
and the grocery stores. Despite the fact 
that Coca-Cola sells at 5¢ for a six- 
ounce bottle, and some of its competi- 
tors (including Pepsi-Cola) give twice 
as much for the same sum, sales con- 
tinue to mount up. 

So vigorously is Coca-Cola pro- 
moted that, as an outgrowth of its 
billboard advertising alone, the com- 
pany has become one of the world’s 
largest consumers of paint. So success- 
ful has Coca-Cola’s promotion been 
that dozens of similar drinks have 
gushed up to reach the mouths of the 
same public. Pepsi-Cola, Malti-Cola, 
Nehi, Royal Crown-Cola, Star-Colz, 
Buxa-Cola, KO Nut, Lime-Cola, Red 
Rock-Cola, Pola-Cola, are some of 
them. They are all fundamentally the 
same; that is, they are all variations 
of one sort or another on the Coca- 
Cola formula. 

And just what is that? The fact is 
that surprisingly few people know. 
Some maintain stoutly that Coca-Cola 
contains mysterious habit-forming 
drugs. It does not—more of which 
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later. Others maintain that Coca-Cola 
is just a pleasant, wholesome drink, 
harmless to any man or child. It is not 
quite that, either. Considering the vast 
sale of Coca-Cola, the ignorance con- 
cerning its ingredients is a little 
strange. And thereby hangs a tale. 


HOUGH it varies somewhat from 
‘ce to section, Coca-Cola has 
changed little since it was first brought 
forth. The major ingredients, in addi- 
tion to carbonated water, are extracts 
of the coca leaf and the kola nut, 
caffeine and sugar. Also present are 
small quantities of glycerine, caramel, 
phosphoric acid and essential oils. 

Sugar is added, of course, to sweeten 
the drink. The amount added comes to 
about four level teaspoonsful per small 
“coke.” As every mother knows, sweets 
taken before meals cause loss of appe- 
tite. That’s why children aren't sup- 
posed to eat candy between meals. 
That’s why desserts come last. And 
that’s why the Coca-Cola which slakes 
your thirst along about 5:30 P.M. may 
spoil your dinner. 





The coca shrub which gives Coca- 
Cola one of its prime ingredients and 
the first half of its name is the very 
same shrub that produces the habit- 


forming narcotic, cocaine. Natives of 
Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador, where the 
shrub grew first, have known about its 
wonders for a long time, regarding the 
coca leaf as something of a delicacy, 
chewing it to relieve hunger and 
fatigue and to produce psychic stimu- 
lations. Only in comparatively recent 
times has the active drug been identi- 
fied and isolated. It takes a great many 
coca leaves to make only a little co- 
caine, and Coca-Cola offers a _profit- 
able market for the leftovers—the ex- 
tracted leaves. 

From time to time the rumor makes 
the rounds that not quite all the co- 
caine is removed from the coca leaves 
before they reach the Coca-Cola com- 
pany. So far as can be determined, 
there is no truth to the rumor. Several 
investigations have shown that no co- 
caine is present in the final product. 


OCA-COLA’S “secret formula” 
calls for three parts of decocan- 
ized coca leaf to one part of kola nut. 
The latter comes from across the 
world in western Africa where it, too, 
has long been used by the natives for 
their pleasure and stimulation. Stimu- 
lation comes, in this case, from the 
nut’s relatively high caffeine content. 
But only part of Coca-Cola’s caf- 
feine comes to it in this form. The re- 
mainder is added directly in manu- 
facture. And the total content amounts 
to about a grain per bottle (6 oz.)— 
approximately half the amount in a 
cup of coffee. In the South, Coca- 
Cola’s homeland, the caffeine runs 
higher—up to about two grains, or the 
equivalent of the caffeine in a cup of 
black coffee. 

There is nothing to be condemned, 
of course, in the simple fact that Coca- 
Cola contains caffeine. Caffeine is no 
more harmful in Coca-Cola than it is 
in coffee (see March Reports). And 
most people can take several grains of 
it a day without batting an eyelid. 











But there are others who are more 
or less sensitive to caffeine. Their re- 
action, even to very small doses, is 
sleeplessness and nervousness—the 


Mr. Coffee Nerves of the ads. And 
these same people, who religiously 
drink Postum or Sanka to avoid the 
caffeine in coffee, are often among the 
devotees of the pause that refreshes. 











UN 


numerous mothers, who 
wouldn't dream of letting their chil- 
dren drink even an occasional cup of 
coffee but who pass them the Coca- 
Cola with blessings. 

The point is that while Coca-Cola 
has every right to have caffeine in it, 
the customers have every right to 
know that it’s there, and how much is 
there. The reason most of them don’t, 
unless they’ve chanced to pick up the 
information casually, is that the Coca- 
Cola company managed a long time 
ago to keep them from knowing. 


So are 


HE Government’s Bureau of Chem- 
T istry (now the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration) began to gather. evidence 
concerning the Coca-Cola habit back 
in the early years of the century. By 
1909 it had obtained enough to bring 
charges against the company under 
the Food and Drugs Act, on the 
grounds that the beverage contained 
undeclared added caffeine. The Bu- 
reau recommended seizures and crimi- 
nal charges against the manufacturers. 
What happened thereafter has been 
told by the late Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry at 
the time, in his book “The History of 
a Crime Against the Food Law.” 
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First of all, Dr. Wiley reported, the 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection 
refused to endorse the charges. And 
that refusal was followed by an order 
from the Secretary of Agriculture tell- 
ing the Bureau to cease trying to bring 
the Coca-Cola company to trial. 

Thus matters lay for a while. Then, 
according to Dr. Wiley, the proprietor 
of an Atlanta newspaper found out 
about the Secretary’s order. Protesting 
vigorously against the policy of the 
Department in protecting adulterators 
and misbranders of food, this remark- 
able publisher threatened to print de- 
tails in his newspaper. 

Forthwith the Secretary recalled the 
order, and permitted the Bureau to 
proceed. 

Next followed a squabble 
where the case was to be tried. The 
Bureau of Chemistry wanted the trial 
in the District of Columbia, as most 
convenient for the Government. Two 
members of the Board of Food and 
Drug Inspection held out for Chat- 
tanooga, where the Coca-Cola com- 
pany had its chief bottling works and 
owned a great deal of real estate. The 
trial was held in Chattanooga. 

Ready to admit that the drink 
contained caffeine, Coca-Cola’s at- 
torneys argued blandly that it was an 
essential part of the formula, not 
added, and therefore did not need to 
be declared. After a barrage of con- 
tradictory testimony from Government 
inspectors and Coca-Cola experts, the 
presiding judge granted a motion by 
Coca-Cola’s attorney calling for dis- 
missal of the case. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals upheld the decision, where- 
upon the case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 

In a unanimous decision, the Su- 
preme Court held that the lower courts 
had erred, that the case should be re- 
opened for trial. The decision was 
written by then Justice Charles E. 
Hughes, and, among other things, it 
threw out the little story that the caf- 
feine in Coca-Cola was not an added 
substance. According to the highest 
court in the land, it was an added 
substance. 


over 


ucH later (1917) the case was 
M again called for trial. This time 
Coca-Cola did not fight the case. On 
the motion of the district attorney, the 


court ordered that the following steps 
be taken: 


1. Seizure of the goods—40 barrels 
and 20 kegs of Coca-Cola. 

2. Return of the 40 barrels and 20 
kegs to the manufacturers upon their 
payment of the cost of the trial, and 
on condition that this shipment could 
not be sold until it was properly 
labeled. 

3. Limitation of the judgment to the 
particular goods seized, and no other 
shipments of Coca-Cola. 

Point 3, 
preted by the Food and Drug Adminis- 


significantly, was inter- 
tration to forbid any further proceed- 
ings against the Coca-Cola company. 

Why should be 


granted is a little hard to figure out. 


such immunity 
In the first place, the court's decision 
could be binding only upon the Coca- 
Cola company, against which it was 
made. And in the second, there was 
simply nothing in the decision to pre- 
vent the authorities from bringing fur- 
ther proceedings. Under the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, Dr. Wiley ob- 
served, if such proceedings had been 
brought, they would have been uni- 
formly successful. 

But none was brought. And none 
has been to this day. 

Now that 20 years have passed since 
those 40 kegs and 20 barrels were 
seized, now that we have a new Food 
& Drugs Law, it might be interesting 
to put the Coca-Cola company’s legal 
adroitness to the test again. There are 
more important matters to occupy the 
attention of the Government's law-en- 
forcing agencies. But there are few 
more curious. 
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Catsup with Worms 


e+e appears to be standard. Worm fragments 


were found in each of 43 brands tested 


CCORDING to the regulations of the 
A state of North Dakota—one of the 
few states which test food and drug 
products and report on them by brand 
names—25 insect fragments are per- 
mitted to every 200 cubic centimeters 
(a little less than one-half pint) of to- 
mato catsup. The news will shock most 
housewives, who would classify to- 
matoes, vinegar, salt, spices, and sugar 
as proper ingredients of catsup, but 
would leave worms and insects out of 
the list. Yet when North Dakota tested 
43 different brands of catsup, one or 
more samples of six brands were found 
to exceed even this liberal allowance. 
Several more were very close to the 


line and not a single brand was found 
to be free of worm fragments. 

The worst offender was a sample 
of Glen Valley catsup, distributed by 
Van Camp’s, Inc., which contained 63 
worm fragments per 200 cc. Beech Nut, 
with 46 pieces of worms, contained 
almost twice the amount permitted 
by the North Dakota regulations. Both 
of these brands are widely advertised. 
Shipments of Van Camp’s catsup have 
been seized by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

Federal specifications for tomato cat- 
sup require a minimum of 19% solids. 
They also set maximum tolerances for 
mold, bacteria, yeast, and spores. 


Every sample tested contained sufh- 
cient solid matter to meet the mini- 
mum requirement, but in wide variety 
—one brand containing twice as much 
as another. The percentage of solids 
present is, of course, an excellent in- 
dex of how generously the manufac- 
turer used tomatoes in making his 
product. 

The following listings are based on 
a study made by the North Dakota 
Regulatory Department. No prices are 
included; to determine “Best Buys” 
the purchaser should compare local 
prices of those brands which rank 
highest in quality. 

Ratings are determined by total sol- 
ids present and the degree of freedom 
from worm or insect contamination. 
Brands having total solids in excess 
of 30% and 10 or less worm frag- 
ments per 200 cc. are classed as “Good.” 
Brands rated as “Fair” contain a min- 
imum of 19% solids and may have as 
many as 25 worm fragments. “Not Ac- 
ceptable” brands fall below these spec- 
ifications. 





Ratings of Tomato Catsup 
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BRAND AND % INSECT BRAND AND % INSECT 
PACKER OR Tota FRAGMENTS PACKER OR Tota FRracMents 
DIsTRIBUTOR Souips_ per 200 cc. DISTRIBUTOR Souins_ per 200 cc. 
Good Scott Co. (Morgan Packing Co.)........ 28.7 7 
' Royal Red (Frazier Packing Co.)....... 28.5 10 
Gedney’s (M. A. Gedney Co.).......-... 38.5 10 Plymouth Rock (Sprague, Warner & Co.) 27.7 1h! 
Flavoree (Lakeland Grocery Co.) —. oe 9 LeG . 
ete 7 . : rand (Marshall Canning Co.)....... 27.7 8 
Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & Libby).... 37.1 7 E . . 
aie - . ssex (Snider Packing Corp)........... 23.6 4 
Uncle William (Marshall Canning Co.).. 36.2 2 . - - 
Clark (Jeffersonville Packing Co.)...... 23.2 5 
C-H-B (California Conserving Co.)..... 36.0 5 Ruby (Fame Canning Co., Inc.) 23.1 16 
Crosse & Blackwell (Crosse & Black- : = & m4 2 ein a a 
First American (Beaver Canneries).... 22.3 10 
Sy Newell Co.) ii ha - : eS re 22.2 10 
Serv-Well (Twin City Wholesale Grocer Tonka (Jordan Stevens ©o.)............ 19.9 12 
CN ead ee oe i ae i te 35.2 6 
Snider (Snider Packing Corp.).. ; . 844 7 Not Acceptable 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co.)....... 34.0 10 J 
Richelieu (Sprague, Warner & Co.).... 32.7 10 Glen Valley (Van Camp’s, Inc.). One of five samples contained 
Yolo (California Conserving Co.)....... 32.5 10 63 worm fragments per 200 cc.; another sample had an exces- 
Purity (Frazier Packing Corp.)......... 30.4 2 sively high mold content. Most samples were of relatively low 
solids content. 
Fair Beech Nut (Beech Nut Packing Co.). Sample contained 46 worm 
fragments per 200 cc. 
Fairway (Twin City Wholesale Grocer Falls City (Jeffersonville Packing Co.). Sample contained 60 
eer er eee eee 36.3 12 worm fragments per 200 cc. 
Del Monte (California Packing Co.).... 36.2 16 Banner (Frazier Packing Corp.). Sample contained 28 worm frag- 
Sweet Girl (Geo. Rasmussen Co.)....... 36.2 16 ments per 200 cc. (slightly in excess of specifications). Total 
Gee Cie, FB, Bieta Gan)... cc cccciescccss 36.0 20 solids content fair. 
National (Geo. Rasmussen Co.)......... 35.2 11 Our Family (Nash Finch Co.). Seven of eight samples tested 
Home Brand (Griggs Cooper & Co.).... 32.7 22 contained mold in excess of specifications. 
Ferndell (Sprague, Warner & Co.)...... 32.4 ll Shirley (Shirley Canning Co.). Two of three samples tested were 
Van Camp’s (Van Camp’s, Inc.)........ 32.1 13 very high in molds and insect parts. Total solids content good. 
Red & White (Red & White Corp.).... 31.6 16 Carol (Winston & Newell Co.) Two of four samples tested con- 
Jewett’s State Seal (Jewett Bros.)....... 30.7 18 tained worm fragments slightly in excess of federal specifica- 
Blue & White (Red & White Corp.).... 30.6 21 tions. Most of 28 samples measured were slack filled. 
Stokely’s (Stokely Bros. & Co.)......... 29.3 12 
Frazier’s (Frazier Packing Corp.)....... 29.1 7 *Slack filled, below labeled weight. 
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HE past year’s crop of new cameras 

has been comparatively small. But 
there have been some improvements 
and innovations in a few of the old, 
popular models— limited, on _ the 
whole, to the more expensive ones. 
The few new cheap cameras that have 
appeared during the year are almost 
all shoddy and badly constructed. 
None of them vompares favorably 
with those old standbys, the Eastman 
and Agfa box cameras, which remain 
outstanding in the under-$5 range. 

Worthy of special note is the ap- 
parent trend away from the 35 mm. 
miniature cameras to those making 
larger negatives. It would seem that 
amateurs are finally beginning to real- 
ize some of the facts about cameras 
taking tiny negatives: 

1) that a “candid” camera is not 
necessarily synonymous with a 35 mm. 
camera; 

2) that the cost of enlargements 
more than equals the money saved in 
negative costs with a 35 mm. camera; 

3) that the casual snapshotter using 
a 35 mm. roll is not likely to get more 
than an occasional picture worth en- 
larging; 

4) that every flaw in a small nega- 
tive is so magnified in enlargement as 
to give the amateur who does his own 
developing a great deal of trouble; 


5) that with most 35 mm. cameras 
it is necessary to take 36 pictures— 
too many for most snapshotters—be- 
fore the film can be removed for de- 
velopment. 





LEICA IIB 


New Cameras 
& Equipment 


Including film & developers, 
exposure meters,range flind- 


ers, filters. With ratings. 


Ratings of cameras given in the 
June and July 1937 issues of the Re- 
ports are still valid, and should be 
consulted before any purchase is made 
{see announcement of special offer). 
The listings below include only mod- 
els which have come on the market 
since the last report appeared. 


Miniatures 

Leica IIIB (1938) (E. Leitz, NYC; 
imported from Germany). 
$150 with Elmar {:3.5 lens; 
$165 with Hektor {:2.5 lens; 
$192 with Summar f:2 lens; 
$270 with Xenon f:1.5 lens. 
Similar to Leica G except that range- and 
view-finder windows are closer to one an- 
other. Somewhat more brilliant view 
finder, with improved design of lever con- 
trolling viewing magnifier. Cloth focal 
plane shutter, 1 to 1/1000 sec. 36 ex- 


posures on standard 35 mm. film. Ex- 
cellent. 
Rolleiflex Automatic (Burleigh 


Brooks, NYC; imported from Ger- 
many ). 


$145. Twin lens reflex. Zeiss Tessar {:3.5 
lens. Compur-Rapid shutter, 1 to 1/500 


sec. Shutter and diaphragm adjustments 
by two 


knurled discs; readings visible 





ROLLEIFLEX AUTOMATIC 








from above. Automatic film transport and 
shutter winder. Finder operated at waist 
or eye level. Careful focusing on ground 
glass produces sharper pictures than ac 
curate range-finder son er vin of Super 
lkonta B. Excellent. 

Super Ikonta B (Carl Zeiss, Inc., 
NYC; imported from Germany). 
$140. Zeiss Tessar £:2.8 lens. Compur- 
Rapid shutter, 1 to 1/400 sec. Range- and 
view finder now combined, as in Contax /1. 
Construction and design excellent. Focused 
by rotating the front elements of the Tes- 
sar lens, so that picture is not as sharp as 
if whole lens were rotated together. 11 


exposures, 244” x 244” on No. 120 film. 
Price high. Excellent. 
Kine Exakta (Photo Marketing 


Corp., NYC; imported from Ger- 
many rR 

$120 with Exaktar {:3.5 lens: 

$130 with Primotar {:3.5 lens: 

$150 with Zeiss Tessar £:3.5 lens; 

$165 with Zeiss Tessar {:2.8 lens; 

$185 with Xenon f:2 lens: 

$185 with Meyer Primoplan {:1.9 lens; 
$270 with Zeiss Biotar {:1.9 lens. 

All models have focal plane shutters, 12 
to 1/1000 sec., or delayed action from 6 
to 1/1000 sec. 36 exposures on standard 
35 mm. film. Single lens reflex like regu- 
lar Exakta, but with automatic film trans- 
port. Inherent vulnerability in shutter 
mechanism, as with Exakta, makes rating 
only Good. 

Retina II (Eastman Kodak (Co, 
Rochester, N. Y.; imported from 
Germany). 
$115 with Xenon f{:2.8 lens: 
$140 with Xenon f:2 lens. 
Compur-Rapid shutter, 1 to 1/500 sec. 36 
exposures on standard 35 mm. film. Price 
high considering minor superiority over 


Dollina III. Excellent. 
Dollina II (Burleigh Brooks: im- 

ported from Germany). 

$65 with Schneider Radionar [{:2.9 lens; 
$80 with Schneider Xenar {:2.8 lens: 
$92.50 with Zeiss Tessar £:2.8 lens: 
$97.50 with Schneider Xenon f:2 lens. 





RETINA Il 
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KODAK SPECIAL 616 


All models equipped with Compur-Rapid 
shutters, 1 to 1/500 sec., Bulb and Time. 
36 exposures on standard 35 mm. film. 
Differs from Dollina IT in having built-in 
view finder with parallex compensation, 
and synchronized, split-field range finder. 
Coupled shutter winding and film trans- 
port. Worth the price difference over the 
Dallina Il, Excellent. 

Supersport Range Finder Dolly 

(Burleigh Brooks; imported from 
Germany). 
$65 with Xenar f:2.8 lens and Compur 
shutter ; 
$70 with Xenar f:28 lens and Compur- 
Rapid shutter; 
$77.50 with Tessar {:2.8 lens and Compur 
shutter; 
$82.50 with Tessar £:2.8 lens and Compur- 
Rapid shutter. 
Compur shutter, 1 to 1/250 sec; Compur- 
Rapid shutter, 1 to 1/500 sec. Can be 
used for 12 exposures, 244,” x 244", or 16 
exposures, 134” x 244”, on No. 620 film. 
Built-in, split-field range finder synchro- 
nized with lens. Excellent at the price, 
but not as good as the Zeiss Super Ikon- 
tas, which are much more expensive. 

Argus C _ (International Research 
Corp., Ann Arbor, Mich.). 
$25. Interchangeable Cintar £:3.5 lens, but 
at the present time interchangeability is 
of no significance since no other lenses 
are available. 36 exposures on standard 
35 mm. film. Shutter speeds 1/5 to 1/300 
sec. and Bulb. Built-in range finder, not 
coupled with lens. Not Acceptable be- 
cause of structural flaws in the shutter, 
film-winding mechanism, range finder and 
lens mount. 

Falcon Candid (Utility Mfg. Co., 
NYC). 
$17.50 with Wollensak Velostigmat [:4.5 
lens: 
$21 with Wollensak Velostigmat £:3.5 lens. 
Deltax shutter, 1/25 to 1/100 sec., Bulb 
and Time. 16 exposures, 14” x 154” on 
No. 127 (Vest Pocket) film. Dollina O, 
at $21, represents similar camera for 35 
mm. film. Excellent. 

Purma Special (Burke & James, Inc., 
Chicago). 
$15. Beck {:6.3 lens. Focal plane shutter, 
with speeds of 1/25, 1/150 and 1/450 sec. 
Fixed focus for distances from 12’ to 
infinity. Green window for pan film. Ex- 
cellent built-in view finder, Closing of 
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ARGUS C 


lens cap locks shutter. 16 exposures, 144,” 
x 14%” on No. 127 (Vest Pocket) film. 
Excellent. 


Agfa Clipper (Agfa Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.). 


$5. Fixed focus lens. Shutter speed about 
1/30 sec. 15 exposures, 244” x 244” on 
No. 616 film. Actually, the Clipper is 
simply a glorified box camera at a high 
price. Similar to Agfa Shur Shot Special, 
with addition of eye-level finder and hinged 
back. Good. 


Falcon (Utility Mfg. Co.). 


$3.98. Wollensak lens, aperture about f:11. 
Single speed shutter, about 1/25 sec. 16 
exposures, 1144” x 154” on No. 127 (Vest 
Pocket) film. Fixed focus, non-folding. 
Preferable to any model of Univex. Fair. 
Minifoto (Candid Camera Supply 
Co., NYC). 
$3.98. Wollensak lens. Shutter speeds, 
1/25 and Bulb. 16 exposures, 1144” to 154” 
on No. 127 (Vest Pocket) film. Fixed 
focus, non-folding. Superior to all models 
of the Univex group. Excellent. 
Coronet Midget (G. Gennert, Inc., 
NYC). 
$2.50. Advertised as “the world’s smallest 
camera.” Hardly more than a toy. Fixed 
focus. Lens aperture about f:11. Shutter 
speed 1/25 sec. and Time. 6 exposures. 
” x %”. Fair. 
Univex (Universal 
NYC). 
Norton, 50¢; 
Model A, 50¢; 
Model AF.-4, $1.95; 
Model AF-5, $3.50. 
6 exposures, 143” x 114”. Single shutter 
speed, about 1/50 sec. Not Acceptable. 


Camera Corp., 


Non-Miniatures 


Makina IIs (Photo Marketing Corp., 
NYC; imported from Germany). 
$275 with Anticemar {:2.9 lens two fil- 
ters, and two supplementary lenses for 
close-up work. Compur shutter, 1 to 1/200 
sec. Interchangeable lenses. Can be used 
with. roll film, film pack, cut film or 
plates. 8 exposures, 244,” x 34%” or 16 
exposures 15g” x 244” on No. 120 film. 
Built-in, coupled range finder. High 
priced, but Good. 








AGFA CLIPPER 
Kodak Special 616 (Eastman Kodak 
Co.). 
$39 with Kodamatic shutter, 1/10 to 1/200 
sec. ; 
$46 with Compur-Rapid shutter, 1 to 1/400 
sec. 
Kodak Anastigmat Special {:4.5 lens. 8 
exposures, 244” x 44%” on No. 616 film. 
Blind camera. Design and _ construction 


excellent. Over-priced. Compur-Rapid 
shutter far superior to Kodamatic. Good. 


Kodak Special 620. 


$35.50 with Kodamatic shutter, 1/10 to 
1/200 sec.; 

$42.50 with Compur-Rapid shutter, 1 to 
1/400 sec. 

8 exposures, 244” x 34%” on No. 620 film. 
Other comments under Kodak Special 616 
apply. 


Refugee Cameras 
We the large influx of immi- 


grants from Germany to the 
United States has come almost a cor- 
responding influx of foreign “refugee” 
cameras. These are cameras which 
have been brought into this country 
duty-free, often as the sole valuable 
possession of emigrees who are not 
permitted to take money out of Ger- 
many. They are often sold at prices 
far below those of legitimately im- 
ported cameras—sometimes as low as 
half their list price. 

Refugee cameras are easily identifi- 
able by the fact that their distance 
scales are calibrated in meters rather 
than in feet, and they lack the “Made 
in Germany” stamp which must be 
present if duty has been paid. 

Technically, the purchaser of a 
refugee camera is liable to the pay- 
ment of the unpaid duty as well as a 
stiff fine. Another dificulty is that 
prices for repair (if done by the im- 
porter) are likely to be much higher 
than for a corresponding job on a 
regularly imported model, 


re eo rege 





Film and Developers 


HE amateur has probably been bet- 
T ter served by the manufacturers of 
film than by the makers of any other 
single photographic product. There is 
on the market a very wide assortment, 
and competition among manufacturers 
is keen. If you feel that you must have 
a fast film, regardless of grain, it is 
best to limit yourself to the use of a 
single film like Agfa Ultra Speed or 
Super Press, or Eastman Panchro 
Press, or Du Pont X-L. If very high 
speed is important but fine grain is 
desired, too, the Agfa Supreme is 
recommended. 

Among the very slow, extremely 
fine-grained films the Perutz Pergrano 
and Du Pont Parpan are outstanding. 
Eastman Panatomic still remains the 
best all-round medium-speed pan film 
which can be bought in all sizes. 

Perutz Persenso and the latest Agfa 
Plenachrome emulsions share honors 
for quality among the ortho 
(“chrome”) films. These are recom- 
mended for amateur use, if red is not 
predominant in the scenes to be taken 
or if detail in red portions of the 
picture is not required. The plena- 
chromes are cheaper, have finer grain, 
and are easier to process than the pan 
films, and they are fast enough for 
most purposes. 

Developers recommended by the 
manufacturers for their own films are 
dependable if they are correctly for- 
mulated and are recommended for use. 
Other excellent developers for general 
use are the Champlin 15, Meritol (in 
combination with other ingredients) 
and the Sease group, . particularly 
No, Ill, The amateur should limit 


himself to these well-tried developers. 


Exposure Meters 


HERE has been little advance in the 
fe wal of exposure meters in the 
past year. Several somewhat improved 
models of the calculator type, as well 
as a few inexpensive models of the 
extinction type, have appeared. There 
are also two new photoelectric meters 
whose sensitivity in poor light is much 
higher than that of the Weston. 

It is now possible to buy a good 
photoelectric meter at a more reason- 
able price than a year ago. For speed, 
convenience, and assured exactness of 
exposure, this is the type of meter 


recommended. But the casual snap- 
shotter can do very well with an in- 


expensive calculator or extinction 


meter. 
CALCULATORS 

Wesco. $1. 

Debunker. 50¢. 

Drauker Photo Flash. 50¢. 

Drauker Photo Flood. 50¢. 

Wratten Filter Guide. Free of charge. 

Mendelsohn Scale (for use with 
Mendelsohn Speed Gun). Free of 
charge. 


All are satisfactory, with the Wesco 
outstanding in convenience of dial 
design. 

EXTINCTION 

(In order of preference) 
Expophot (Willoughby’s, NYC; 

made in Austria). 

$1.75. No eye tube. Excellent design and 

construction. 

Maxim (Raygram, NYC). 
$1.75. No eye tube. Construction good. 

Univex (Universal Camera Corp., 
NYC). 
$1.95. Tube for eye. Design simple, but 
leaves much to user’s judgment. 
PHOTOELECTRIC 

Weston, Jr. (Weston Electrical In- 
strument Corp., Newark, N. J.). 
$15.50. Designed for greater simplicity 
and convenience of operation than the 
standard Weston. Sensitivity slightly less 
than that of the Universal model. Covers 
wider angle. Excellent. 

Rex (Raygram; made in Germany). 
$17.50. Most sensitive meter for low light 
intensities. Design excellent in simplicity 
and precision. Repair service obtainable 
in New York through dealer. Excellent. 

Photrix (Intercontinental Marketing 
Corp., NYC; made in Germany). 


$15. Less sensitive than the Rex but more 
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so than the Westons. No pre-setting re- 
quired. Most simple of its type to use. 
Repair service obtainable in New York 
through dealer. Excellent. 


Electrophot (J. Thos. 
Detroit). 


$10. Simple to operate. Not quite of 
Weston quality, but adequate for ama- 
teur uses. Fair. 


Range Finders 
| Piste remains the best readily de- 


tachable uncoupled range finder 
for cameras. Two finders, permanent- 
ly attached outside the camera and 
coupled to the lens, are worthy of at- 
tention. These are the Kalart and the 
Magnascope. 

The Kalart costs $22.50 to $32.50, 
installed, depending on the camera. It 
may be fitted to any Speed Graphic 
or other ground-glass camera of the 
Bee Bee, Recomar or Maximar type, 
in any size. Unfortunately the Kalart 
range finder does not give all that 
might be desired in the way of con- 
sistent, smooth, unfaltering operation 
under all reasonable conditions of use. 
Often adjustment cannot be made 
satisfactory enough to get needle 
sharpness. And besides, the.Kalart gets 
out of adjustment rather easily. 

The Magnascope, at $21.50 in- 
stalled, is nothing more than an 8x 
tubular or “telescope” finder, mounted 
on the camera so that the images at 
the sighting end of the tube and on the 
ground-glass are simultaneously in 
sharp focus. The optical design could 
be improved, but, on the whole, it is 
eficient and so simple that there is 
little to go wrong. Adjustment, if re- 
quired, is rapid and easy. 

This range finder can be fitted to 
any popular size of the Speed Graphic, 
any wooden view camera of 31/4.” x 41/,” 
or 4” x 5” size, and to most metal 
cameras such as the Bee Bee or Maxi- 
mar. The Magnascope is recommended 
in preference to the Kalart, 


Filters 


wo ratings of filters have been 
p pete since the publication of 
the 1937 camera reports; these involve 
the Omag and the Lifa. Both are now 
of excellent quality, and in the same 
class as the Zeiss, Zeiss Ikon, Opto- 
chrom, Pan Ortho, and Leitz filters. 

The Omag is worthy of special note, 
since it is the only satisfactory all- 
glass, non-German filter on the market. 
It is manufactured in Switzerland. 
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“We face an emergency ... ” 


Following are excerpts froma speech 
given before the delegates to the Na- 
tional Health Conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C., by Dexter Masters, delegate 
to the from 
Union (see editorial, p. 24): 


REPRESENT Consumers Union, an 
I organization of 65,000 members 
of the American public who have come 


together for the purpose of improv- 
. . . . _ 
ing their position as consumers—con- 


Conference Consumers 


sumers of medical service along with 
many other things. People do not, of 
course, go to the trouble of creating 
this 
there are reasons for’doing so. In re- 


an organization of sort unless 
spect to medical service. some of the 
reasons are that the standards of prac- 
thousands 


of people, are low to the point of con- 


tice, as available to many 


fusion; that an inadequately regulated 
patent medicine industry has usurped 
many of the proper functions of the 
medical profession; and that a con- 
siderable per cent of the medical pro- 
fession actually supports this usurpa- 
tion, through an easy and sometimes 
profitable reliance on the produce of 
commercial drug houses. 

I do not think that any of the phe- 
nomena I have just mentioned are 
truly fundamental. They are no more 
than children of a mother ailment. 
And that ailment—the answer to the 
question of what’s wrong with medical 
service today—is reflected very well 
in two questions which were asked 
on the floor here and not answered. 

One question was put by Mr. Paul 
Kelloge | Editor, Graphic}. 
It was: “Is there any challenge to the 
picture of medical need that has been 
outlined here?” You will 
that extensive statistics had given the 
picture the color of a national emer- 
gency. And you will remember that 
there was no challenge. 


Survey 


remember 


The second question was asked by 
Dr. Hugh Cabot [Consulting Surgeon, 
the Mayo Clinic], the distinguished 
member of the medical profession in 
whom the medical business professes 
to take such small pride. His question 
was: “How can a full and free medi- 
cal service be rendered on a full and 
free competitive basis?” You will re- 
member that while some of the later 
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speakers attacked Dr. Cabot none at- 
tacked his question. And for a very 
good reason—because a full and free 
service, such as medicine should give, 
cannot be rendered on a full and free 
competitive basis. 


ECAUSE need exists and is not be- 
B ing met, and because of the train 
of evils that follows along, this con- 
ference was called. It is ‘implicit in 
this conference, therefore, that some- 
thing must come out of it that did not 
exist before it was called. For—to 
quote Dr. Cabot again—the center of 
gravity of the problem of medical care 
has swung, and it has swung for the 
moment right into this room. If this 
conference should tip the problem 
back it would play traitor to one of 
the great social opportunities of the 
times. 








| * 
Fe * 
JOSEPHINE ROCHE 


Chairman of the President's Interde- 

partmental Committee to Coordinate 

Health & Welfare Activities, which 
sponsored the Health Conference. 


But there is really not much sign 
that it intends to do that. The clues 
to future action are all different. 
They are found in the articulate pres- 
ence here of representatives of trade 
unions, of farm organizations, of wo- 
men’s clubs and women’s auxiliaries, 
of consumers, and many other such. 
And from them and many others has 
come a most significant theme of this 
conference—that popular demand for 
better medical service is emerging fast 


and that popular support as a pre- 
requisite to achieving it is fast being 
recognized. 

This conference may very well 
prove to be an historic one. If it does 
it will be because it becomes a focal 
point for popular action, crystalliz- 
ing that which has gone before, pro- 
viding a springboard for more to 
come. And there will be more; I think 
you can be sure of that. There wil! 
be more because of the operation of 
a very simple logic: premise one is 
that need exists; and premise two is 


that—in the words of an earlier 
speaker, Miss Florence Greenberg 


[Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee]—‘“‘people have learned how to 
ask for what they need.” 


HE recommendations of the Tech- 
Trical Committee on Medical Care 
are the specifics of this conference. 
They represent an improvement over 
the present state of things. They bring 
a degree of coordination and ra- 
tionalization to a problem that needs 
a great deal of both. 

Whether they are an adequate an- 
swer to the questions that brought 
them forth is, to be sure, controver- 
sial. But they are the results of the 
most intensive inquiry into this prob- 
lem that has yet been made. And any 
suggestions that they be tabled, that 
the brakes be put on them, that we 
retire with them to the ivory towers, 
seem to me capricious. 

The realities of the situation are 
not new. And the period of delay has 
already, been. We are meeting not to 
initiate rumination nearly so much as 
to form a program of action growing 
out of rumination in the past. The 
realities of the situation have become 
more important than the corrective 
machinery to be geared to them. That 
is the definition of an emergency. And 
we face an emergency in public health. 

And so I propose that we accept 
the Committee’s proposals as a basis. 
And then I propose the following im- 
mediate program: 

That the representatives of the trade 
unions go back to their trade unions 
and work for strong and immediate 
action to turn these recommendations 
into law; and that the representatives 
of farm organizations and of women’s 
clubs and of consumer groups go and 
do likewise. 








Ten Brands of Sneakers 


The well-advertised Keds prove to be over- 


priced. Two brands are “Not Acceptable” 


F your son reacts to the summer 
| and vacation months with such 
vigor that he runs through a pair of 
sneakers in six weeks, try him out on 
Penco Air Cooled. At 98¢ they should 
outlast various nationally advertised 
brands selling at prices up to $1.50. 
Keds are considerably over-priced; the 
Penco brand is more durable than the 
$1.49 Keds Speedway, and Thom 
McAn at 89¢ should last at least as 
long. 

Twelve models of ten brands of 
sneakers were tested, including two 
sold especially for basketball and gym 
work. These. were the most expensive 
tested and also the most durable. And 
here again a private brand—Davega, 
selling at $1.69—proved more durable 
than Keds at $1.95. 

Abrasion tests of the soles and up- 
pers, and examination of general con- 
struction formed the basis of the tech- 
nicians’ judgments. Ratings were de- 
termined primarily by resistance of 
the outsoles to abrasion. Children do 
enough damage to uppers, however, so 
that durability of this part of the shoe 
was given all due importance. In gen- 
eral a shoe with durable soles had 
good uppers and was well made. 

The most durable soles were made 
of gum rubber containing little or no 
opaque coloring matter. Both pairs of 
basketball shoes and the Penco shoe 
had such soles. Because it is unpig- 
mented, this type of sole is sometimes 
called a crepe, although it differs from 
the true rough-grained crepe.:The sole 
of the Penco shoe had been stamped 
to give it a rough surface and resem- 
bled real crepe closely in appearance. 

Other soles examined were made of 
the familiar brown and black rubber 
with heavy molded treads. Inferior re- 
worked rubber can be used in these 
colored soles; all of those tested were 
considerably less durable than the un- 
pigmented types. 


fp are made of two layers of 
cotton fabric cemented together 


with rubber (those woven of two-ply 
yarns showed in general best resis- 
tance to abrasion). And when the foot 
is so covered it is obviously difficult 
for perspiration and heat to escape. 
Three of the sneakers tested used a 
patented “ventilating” system, involv- 
ing the application of cement only in 
spots, which could be seen by holding 
the fabric to the light. 

Actually, however, the porousness 
of the upper is as much determined 
by the fabric weave as by the cement. 
Tightly woven “ventilated” uppers 
were nearly as impervious to air as 
similar weaves which were not “ven- 
tilated.” The uppers of the cheapest 
shoes, made of comparatively loosely 
woven fabric, were by far the most 
porous. The uppers were rated on their 
durability, not on their porousness, al- 
though the latter is mentioned in the 
ratings. 

Two-thirds of the sneakers tested 
had sponge rubber insoles, advertised 
as “shock absorbers.” Keds had, in 
addition, specia' sponge cushions in 


Best 


Penco Air Cooled (distributed by 
Penney stores). 98¢ Crepe-stamped 
gum soles. Good resistance to abra- 
sion in both outsoles and uppers. 
Sponge rubber insoles with non- 
absorbent surface. Extra guard all 
around shoe. Uppers tightly woven 
and “ventilated.” 

Davega Premier (distributed by Da- 
vega City Radio stores, NYC). 


the heel and arch. These sponge in- 
soles doubtless do have some cush- 
ioning effect and will also, because 
of their porousness, offer some in- 
sulation against the transfer of heat 
to the feet. 

Most of the sponge insoles were 
finished so as to give a smooth, non- 
absorbent surface. They are advertised 
as sanitary, “perspiration proof,” etc., 
but one of their greatest advantages 
is that they eliminate the thin cotton 
fabric frequently pasted across the 
surface of the insole. 

Toe guards give added protection 
to the foot, especially when kicking 
stones and tin cans along the street 
is a favorite sport. Most shoes had 
adequate reinforcement at this point; 
those with extra thick guards are 
noted. The Sears’ Speedster appeared 
to have a good toe guard, but note 
how deceiving appearances can be by 
comparing it in the picture with an 
ordinary guard. Feel the toe: if it 
seems abnormally thin and flexible, 
disregard any outer appearance of 
sturdiness. 


0 consideration has been given 
N in these ratings to fit. It is very 
doubtful that properly fitted sneak- 
ers in general are in ahy way harm- 
ful to a normal foot. 

Prices given ‘are for size 6. In some 
brands prices vary according to size. 


$1.69. Available only in the New 
York metropolitan area. A basket- 
ball shoe with smooth-finished gum 
outsole. Sole had excellent re- 
sistance to abrasion and the uppers 
were good. Sponge rubber insole 
with non-absorbent surface. Heavy 
extra toe guard. Uppers tightly 
woven; not “ventilated.” Highest 
quality shoe tested. 


Also Acceptable 


Thom McAn (Melville Shoe Corp., 
NYC). 89¢. Fairly good outsoles 
and good uppers. Sponge rubber 
insole with non-absorbent surface. 
Uppers tightly woven and “ven- 
tilated.” Extra guard all around 
shoe. 


Keds for Basketball (U. S. Rubber 


Products, Inc.. NYC). $1.95. Bas- 
ketball shoe with smooth-finished 
gum sole. Good resistance to abra- 
sion in both outsole and uppers. 
Sponge rubber insole with extra 
sponge cushion in arch and heel, 
and non-absorbent surface. Heavy 
extra toe guard. Uppers tightly 
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TOE GUARDS: BAD & GOOD 


Sears’ Speedster (left) appeared from the outside to have adequate extra 
reinforcement around the edge of the toe. Note how thin an extra layer is 
actually used, in comparison with that in Ward’s Skips. 


“ventilated.” Advertised 
as “full breather top . . . porous.” 
Second-highest quality tested. 

Ward’s Skips (Montgomery Ward 
retail stores). $1. Cat. No. —4938, 
at 87¢ plus postage, appears to be 
identical. Fairly 
Outer surface of upper wore off 
quickly, although upper as a whole 
wore satisfactorily. Sponge rubber 
insole non-absorbent surface. 
Extra toe guard. 


Allsport (distributed by Woolworth 
stores). 55¢. Fair outsole, fair up- 
pers. Plain rubber insole with very 
thin cotton lining. Uppers made of 
thin fabric not “ventilated” but very 
porous. Extra toe guard. 


Ward’s Skips (Montgomery Ward 
retail stores). 59¢. Cat. No.—4967, 
at 59¢ plus postage, appears to be 
identical. Fair outsole, poor uppers. 
Plain rubber insole with cotton lin- 
ing. Extra toe guard. 


Cambridge Sneex (Cambridge Rub- 
ber Co., Cambridge, Mass.). 98¢ 
Outsole had thin layer of real crepe 
rubber placed over a thicker layer 
of pigmented rubber. Combination 


woven; not 


good outsoles. 


wih 


gave fairly good service, but crepe 
surface is definitely misleading. 
Plain rubber insole with non-absor- 
bent surface. Extra guard all around 
shoe. Uppers poor, not “ventilated” 
but thin and porous. 

Hood Ventilated Xtrulock Proc- 
ess (Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Wa- 
tertown, Mass.). $1.25. Fair out- 
soles, good uppers. Sponge rubber 
insole with non-absorbent surface. 
Extra guard all around shoe. Rela- 
tively thin “ventilated” uppers. 
Binding around ankle had a strip 
of rubber cemented over it which 
Should give better all-round service 
than Allsport and the 59¢ Ward’s 
Skips, but outsole wear per dollar 
was low. 

Keds Speedway Bal. $149. Fair 
outsole. Outer surface of upper 
wore through quickly, although 
upper as a whole wore satisfac- 
torily. Sponge rubber insole with 
extra sponge cushion in arch and 
heel, and non-absorbent surface. 
Extra tce guard. Should give better 
all-round service than Allsport 
and the 59¢ Ward's Skips, but out- 
sole wear per dollar was low. 


Not Acceptable 


Sears’ Speedster (Sears Roebuck 
retail stores). 95¢. Cat. No. —9501, 
at 85¢ plus postage, appears to be 
identical. Fair outsole, poor uppers. 
Very thin extra toe guard. Plain 
rubber insole with heavy cotton 
lining. 
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Ball Band (Mishawaka Rubber & 
Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind.). 
94¢. “Not Acceptable” because of 
poor outsole; good uppers. Extra 
toe guard. Contains a sponge rub- 
ber insole with non-absorbent sur- 
face. 





THIS Boycott 


MUST BE FOUGHT 


Tue pressure of 
advertisers, as CU members do 
not need to be told, can do won- 
drous things to the freedom of 
the press. 

It can, for example, force even 
the greatest newspapers and mag- 
azines to refuse CU’s advertising. 

It explains why one large pub- 
lisher issued an order that Con- 
sumers Union was never to be 
mentioned in his news columns. 

It explains, we believe, why the 
New York Herald Tribune, which 
accepted several advertisements 
from CU, suddenly stopped ac- 
cepting them. 

More than 60 publications have 
informed us that they will not 
run our advertising. Some of them 
have been frank enough to state 
why—pressure from advertisers. 

CU members must realize that 
this boycott against their organi- 
zation is a serious thing. CU’s 
growth suffers in consequence. 

Members must realize, too, that 
the boycott must be fought with 
all the resources CU can com- 
mand, And the greatest of those 
resources is the loyalty and the 
enterprise of CU members. 

We are forced to capitalize on 
this resource to the full. We ask 
that every member help to answer 
the challenge of the advertisers 
by bringing at least one new mem- 


ber into CU. Here’s how ¥ ¥ ¥ 


CONSUMERS UNION 


I l 
" 55 Vandam St., NYC , 
| Here’s a new member—my contri- ; 
| bution to CU’s fight against the ad- , 
| vertising boycott. I enclose the $3 , 
" membership fee. , 
Name 
I { 
| Address i 
I 1 
| ! 
I I 
DF inci scnnstniaintilnaitndiiieeninlin l 
! I 
I 

l 


(0 Check if you want a handy book . 


a of subscription blanks. , 
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1 CONSUMERS UNION | 
! 55 VANDAM ST., NYC ! 
1 Please send me back copies as indi- I 
| cated. I enclose: | 
1! (€) $1 for all 1936 issues. I 
1 (©) $1.50 for all 1937 issues. | 
; O $75 for the following five 1936 or | 
, 1937 issues: | 
, Paleatinesdetecivoenstses 
! 1 
[) $4 for all issues through June, l 
| 1938. | 
| C) $5 for all issues plus two binders. | 
| as a pe A hy pte 7 
ee ee 
8 Se ae ee ee ee ! 
itis: eens Steed Gane ee cui Guke Emin Came aE cane conte — 


Reduced Prices for 
Back Issues 


The following listing gives par- | 


tial contents of all issues of CU 
Reports published through the 
first half of this year. 


MAY, 1936—wtosiery, Alka-Seltzer, Toilet 
Soaps, Milk, Toothbrushes. 


IU NE—Vvegetable Soup, Vegetable Seeds, Anacin 
Caume Bengue. 

JIULY— sed Cars, Travel, Cooperative Distributors. 
AU G.— heating Equipment, Hosiery (higher priced), 
Bread, Laundry Soaps, Coney Island (bacterial tests). 


SEPT .— Shoes, Whiskies, Hot-Water Bot- 
tles, Rubbers. 

OCT.—bDentifrices, Men's Shirts, Coal and Oil, Bran- 
dies, Gins, Rums & Cordials. 

N OV.— Children’s Shoes, Electric Toasters, Baking 
Powder, Wines. 

DEC.—vVacuum Cleaners, Mineral-Oil Nose Drops, 
Electric trons, Fountain Pens, Woolen Blankets, Tomato 
Juice. 


Tires, 


JAN.-FEB., 1937—Men's Suits, Shaving 
Aids, Hand Lotions, Maple Syrup. 
MARCH —sSheets, Face Powders, Flour, Canned 


Asparagus & Cherries. 
APRIL— Aminopyrine, Cold Cream, Men's Shirts. 
M AY—trailers, Washing Machines, Constipation. 


FU NE—targe Cameras, Sanitary Napkins, Consti- 
pation. 


FU LY— miniature Cameras, Fans, ice Boxes, Consti- 


pation. 
AUG.-SEPT.—ice Cream, Photographic Equip- 
ment, tnner Tubes, Fish Baits, Raincoats, Electric 


Clocks, Constipation. ; 
OCT.—auto Radios, Cereals, Heating Equipment, 
Constipation. 
NOV.—anti-Freezes. 
Hats, Constipation 
DEC.—tlectric 
Dollis, Radios. 
FAN, 1DBA—tisie & Rayon Stockings, Men's 
Shorts, Batteries, Vitamins. 

FEB.— 1938 Automobiles (ratings), Vitamins A & D. 
MARCH — coffee, Razor Blades, Mechanical Pen- 


cils, Depitatories, Women's Shorts, Canned Corn, Vacuum 
Cleaners. 


APRIL—tuna Fish, Electric Ranges, Electric Heat- 
ing Pads, Mattresses, Radio Antennas. 


MAY —Permanent Waves, Waffle Irons, Razor Blades, 
Canned Peas & Apricots, Bicycles & Velocipedes, Springs. 


JIU NE—Canned Dog Foods, Refrigerators, Canned 
Fruits & String Beans, 
Tissues. . 
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Portable Typewriters, Men's 


(concluded), Sewing Machines. 


Shavers, Lipsticks, Cigars, Toys, 


Men's Handkerchiefs, Cleansing 





| - 
| 
| the Annual Meeting, 


The State of the Union 


The report of CU’s Director Arthur Kallet to 
the Second Annual Meeting of CU members 


qu the last annual meeting the 
membership of Consumers Union 
has grown from 37,000 to 63,000.’ The 
staff of Consumers Union is proud to 
report this great gain, but it is disap- 
pointed that the figure of 100,000 
members set as a goal last year has not 
yet been reached. For this the blame 
must be laid largely upon the fact that 
more and more publications, both 
newspapers and magazines, have re- 
fused to carry Consumers Union ad- 
vertising. The depression has also been 
a contributing factor. 

Of the 63,000 members, about 50,- 
000 receive the complete edition of 
Consumers Union Reports; about 
13,000 receive the abridged edition. 
About 1,000 CU members are located 
in Canada and foreign countries. 

Of the total membership, about 
18,000 are organized in over 600 
membership groups. As of March 15th, 
171 membership groups were in edu- 


cational institutions; the remainder 
were divided as follows: 
Shop and office ........... 119 
MDs cocceeeeee ee 90 
Cooperative and other con- 
sumer groups .......... 74 
Groups of individuals ..... 77 
Miscellaneous ............ 60 


Much progress has been made by 
CU’s Education and Organization De- 
partment during the year in promoting 
consumer studies in the schoois, and in 
advancing consumer education among 
various organizations and groups. 

As compared with the figure of 43 
at the time of the last meeting, the staff 
now numbers 53. The total weekly 
payroll has increased from $817 to 
$1,230. At the time of the last meet- 
ing it was hoped that the minimum 
staff wages of $17 would soon be in- 
creased to $21. Unfortunately the same 
conditions which have retarded mem- 
bership growth have made it impossi- 
ble to increase the minimum to more 
than $18, with a maximum salary at 
the present time of $50. 


throughout applied at the time of 


May 16th. 


' Figures cited 


Since the last annual meeting a sec- 
ond floor has been added to CU’s head- 
quarters at 55 Vandam Street, with the 
result that serious overcrowding has 
been relieved and space provided for 
new laboratories. 

Notable among the reports which 
Consumers Union has published dur- 
ing the past year have been the series 
of articles on constipation by Dr. Har- 
old Aaron which will seon be pub- 
lished in book form, a series of ar- 
ticles on housing by Albert Mayer and 
a series on life insurance by E. A. 
Gilbert. In addition to the book on 
constipation, CU is sponsoring two 
other books which will appear prob- 
ably in the fall—one on cameras, by 
CU’s photographic consultant, to be 
published by Simon & Schuster; the 
other on automobiles and automotive 
equipment, by Technical Supervisor 
Dewey H. Palmer and a CU automo- 
tive consultant, to be published by 
Vanguard Press. 

Of Consumers Union’s special re- 
ports, the one on prophylactic and fem- 
inine hygiene products has had the 
greatest distribution; more than 26,- 
000 copies of this report have gone to 
CU members. Other special reports 
have been published on alcoholic bev- 
erages and on coughs and colds. 

For the success Consumers Union 
has had, it is indebted to its staff, 


which has been willing to work for’ 


low pay to aid in the development. of 
the organization; to Miss Adelaide 
Schulkind, Dr. Charles A. Marlies, Mr. 
Bernard Reis and Mr. A. J. Isserman 
of CU’s Executive Committee, who 
have given a great amount of time and 
energy without compensation; to the 
more than 200 consultants of CU, 
many of whom have aided on Consum- 
ers Union’s technical projects without 
pay or with only nominal payment; 
and finally, to the group leaders who, 
without any compensation whatever. 
have given a large part of their own 
time to the job of building CU into 
a great national organization of con- 
sumers. 
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A Guide for the Fur Sales 


Buying a good fur coat is a gamble. 


Herewith 


some comparative data to help you win 


ucustT fur sales are again flourish- 
A ing. Dealers are fond of them be- 
cause they add one more month to the 
selling season and because they attract 
customers to the store in a normally 
dull month. The story the dealers tell 
the public is very different. And wise 
consumers will dismiss it as so much 
ballyhoo. 

Contrary to the ads, prices are not 
apt to be 25% to 50% higher on iden- 
tical coats after the sale is over. The 
coats are not made from pelts care- 
fully selected one by one during the 
slow Spring months. Actually, August 
fur sales have reached such a_ peak 
that the 
busiest season preparing for them. 


manufacturers have their 

Indeed, if style is important to you, 
it will be best to wait until September 
or October before buying. All avail- 
able styles are stocked in August and 
those which prove most popular are 
reordered. Postponing your purchase 
until after the August sales will mean 
that you run less risk of picking up a 
flash-in-the-pan’style that didn’t “take.” 


FUR coat can hardly be put in 
A the class of a casual purchase. 
But the time has passed when the pos- 
session of one was the exclusive privi- 
lege of the wealthy. It has been esti- 
mated that at present 80% of all fur 
retailed at less ‘than $150. 
The Australasian rabbit, and its ver- 
satility the 
dyes, is mainly responsible for the 


coats are 


under influence of new 
fact that fur coats are now worn by 
clerks as well as dowagers. 

A rabbit may be only a rabbit to its 
mother. To the consumer, however, it 
is presented as a Bering Seal, a Leo- 
pardine, a Mendoza Beaver, a Sealine, 
or any one of a number of other non- 
existent animals. There has always 
been plenty of chicanery in the mar- 
keting of furs. Today, buying a fur 
coat is more of a gamble than ever. 

For that reason, whenever possible, 
buy from a local dealer willing to 
give a written guarantee as to identity 
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of the fur. Never buy furs from a 


door-to-door salesman, or from un- 
known private individuals. Avoid cut- 
rate stores that offer long credit terms. 
Do not buy in stores which use “bait” 
advertising—special price coats that 
are “sold out” when you get there. 
Contrary to popular opinion, all 
are Warmth is 
dependent upon the dense under-fur 
next to the skin. Pelts of pony, galyak 


and kid. for instance, are deficient in 


fur coats not warm. 


this respect and provide comparatively 
little warmth. 

Furs vary markedly in durability, 
not only among different animals, but 
also among different grades of the 
same pelts. Those which have long 
outer (or guard) hairs protecting the 
under-fur are the most durable (e.g., 
raccoon). Pelts are sorted into several 
grades on the basis of color, density 
of fur, luster, etc. In general the 
higher grade will be more durable as 
well as more beautiful. 

Quality of workmanship in process- 
ing the fur and making the coat are 
likewise important to its wearing qual- 
ities. If but 
have a limited sum to spend, it is usu- 


you desire durability, 
ally better to buy a good-grade coat 
of an inexpensive fur, rather than a 
cheap grade of a costlier type. 


x 
go Pae 


ALL FUR 
ALL STYLES§ 


GUARANTEED!! 


Most retailers will tell you little, if 
anything, about grade—few of them 
know much more about furs than you 
do. You can learn to judge quality to 
some extent by careful shopping, by 
comparing coats of the same type sell- 
ing at different prices. A cheap coat is 
almost sure to be inferior. 


HE Federal Trade Commission has 
‘iaean promulgated a set of rules 
proscribing certain unfair fur trade 
practices. Strict adherence to these 
rules on the part of dealers would 
eliminate much of the fraud and de- 
ception in the fur business. But the 
fur industry is such a large and dis- 
organized one, and the frowned-on 
practices are so numerous and deeply 
intrenched, that the promulgation of 
these rules will hardly give the con- 
sumer anything approaching complete 
protection. Women must continue to 
depend largely on their own astuteness 
to avoid being defrauded. 

Similar rules were set up in 1928 
which proved practically unenforce- 
able and were ignored to a large ex- 
tent by the fur industry. The Com- 
mission has issued a number of com- 
plaints and its cease and desist orders 
and general activities undoubtedly have 
had and will have a 
chastening effect upon the more repu- 


continue to 


table concerns. 

Acquaintance with the rules will 
enable consumers to know what de- 
ceptions are commonly practised and 
to guard against them to at least a 
certain extent. A complete copy may 
be obtained from the Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D.C. We 
















































































FPOLLov ine are listed most of the furs commonly used, classified according to 
price and durability. It must be remembered that both price and durability depend 
not alone on the kind of fur used, but on the grade (Ist grade pelts may cost 4 times 
as much as 4th grade), the kind of finishing the pelt receives, and the way the coat 
is made. Further, the life of a fur coat may be markedly shortened or prolonged by 
the care given it. Therefore these listings are at best approximations and in no sense 
absolute. 
VERY DURABLE GOoOoD POOR PERISHABLE 
~ Bear Civet cat American brosdtail | Burunduki 
> Japanese or Chinese | Calf House cat 
= sable Chinese goat Gray fox 
3) Muskrat Mongolian goat | Galyak 
& Australian opossum | Marmot’ | Kidskin 
te Japanese marten | Rabbit (called lapin, 
American opossum | coney; simulates 
S Pony | any short - haired 
= Wombat | fur)? 
~ Suslik 
Beaver | Fitch Caracul'* Red fox 
@/ Otter Krimmer* eget Chinese lamb 
2} Raccoon | Kolinsky Ocelot Mole 
| Alaska seal Persian lamb’ Wolf Squirrel 
&} Skunk American marten 
& | Wolverine Baum marten 
= Stone marten 
~ Chinese mink 
= Japanese mink* 
) Nutria 
a Hudson seal-dyed 
| muskrat* 
~ Fisher | Russian sable Broadtail® Chinchilla 
@ | Mink'* Ermine White fox 
= | Blue fox | Lynx 
= Cross fox 
| Silver fox' 
~ : "Nantes : =e 
See comments in text. ? Particularly variable in price and quality. 








shall explain here only those of great- 
est importance to consumers. 

The use of fictitious animal designa- 
tion is prohibited. To describe a fur 
properly, the correct name of the fur 
must be the last word of the descrip- 
tion. For example, a label reading 
“Hudson seal-dyed muskrat” means 
that the coat is actually made of musk- 
rat. Referring to the true name of the 
fur in small type inconspicuously 
placed is prohibited. 

It shall be an unfair trade practice 
not to tell the customer when the fur 
has been dyed or touched up by point- 
ing. Dyeing may take in the entire fur, 
or only the thin belly part (to make 
it look thick). Or it may mean touch- 
ing up the surface to make different 
pelts match well. This last is called 
blending and should not damage the 
fur, although inferior pelts are often 
sufficiently blended to pass for more 
expensive ones. Pointing consists of 
gluing white badger hairs into the 
pelt of a dyed red fox to make it re- 
semble a silver fox in appearance. 
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Scrutinize the silver hairs with care. 
In a true silver fox they are brownish 
black at the root, silver in the middle, 
and black again at the tip. Inserted 
badger hairs are silver throughout. 

Substitution of pieces and scraps for 
full skins without mention of the fact 
is an unfair practice. Here the con- 
sumer can protect herself by asking 
to see the leather side of the fur. 
Coats made of scraps and small pieces 
can be readily detected. 

Retailers must not offer “free” re- 
pair or storage services when actually 
such services are not free. 

The offering of cheap coats as bank- 
rupt stock, samples, showroom models, 
“Hollywood Models,” “furs worn by 
society women,” etc., has been de- 
clared unfair by the Commission. The 
consumer will do well to avoid the 
“exceptional bargains” offered in this 
manner, 


N° matter what type of fur you 
wish to buy, be guided by the 
following standards: 


Deal with a well-established store. 

Before you make any payment, obtain 

a written guarantee covering the fol- 

lowing points: 

a. Identity of fur. 

b. An estimate of the wear it will give 
if properly cared for. 

c. Whether the fur has been dyed. If 
dyed, ask for a guarantee that the 
color is fast to water and sunlight. 

d. The length of time during which 
repairs will be made free. 

If you can’t obtain a satisfactory guar- 

antee covering these items, don’t buy 

the coat. 

3. Examine the uniformity of the pelts as 
to size, gloss, shape and color. 

4. Examine the leather side of the coat. 
Many patches mean that inferior pelts 
have been used. Leather sewed in be- 
tween the seams indicates cheap con- 
struction. Short seams indicate that 
damaged and thin places have been cut 
out and the leather drawn together— 
a sign of inferior pelts. 

5. Examine the fur on the front, elbows, 
pockets and cuff edges to see if it is 
thick enough to stand the extra wear 
these parts will receive. 

6. See if the buttons are securely sewed 
on and the buttonholes well reinforced. 

7. Make certain that the coat fits well 
and permits free movement. If it is 
tight in any place, the resultant strain 
will cause a rip or tear. ~ 

8. Ask about the strength, weight and 

composition of the lining. Avoid 

weighted silks; tightly woven rayons 
will give better service. See that the 
lining is securely stitched to the fur. 


ad 


_ most widely sold, Jow-priced 
fur is coney or rabbit, imported 
mainly from Australia and Western 
Europe. Buck rabbits, as a rule, are 
used for sealines or seal-dyed coneys. 
The does, which have a weaker skin, 
are frequently sold as lapins; the hair 
is looser than that of the buck and 
tends to wear off. Coats made of buck 
pelts will generally last about three 
years, while those of doe pelts can’t 
be expected to last more than two. 
If you are interested in durability, de- 
mand a written guarantee that the 
coat is made of buck pelts. 

A very popular, durable and mod- 
erately priced coat is the Hudson Seal 
—actually seal-dyed muskrat. The best 
skins come from the Great Lakes re- 
gion. In the so-called “tongued” coat. 
the weak sides, rump and head are cut 
away and the uneven portions of the 
pelt are cut off and re-sewed to make 
a rectangle. In the high-grade “no- 
tongue” coat only a single square 
from the durable center part is used. 
Garments made in this way are, of 
course, more expensive than tongued 
coats. 

A furrier may, however, cut a rec- 
tangle from the pelt without removing 
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the weak parts. In order to detect coats 
made in this fashion, examine the back 
of the skins under the lining. If the 
weak parts were not removed the edges 
of the leather will be black. A small 
amount of this blackness may not be 
serious, but a large amount indicates 
marked inferiority. 


ERSIAN lamb comes from Russia, 
P atehanistan and southwest Africa 
(not from Persia). Russian pelts are 
generally best, followed by Afghans, 
although a good Afghan will be better 
than a poor Russian. The best of these 
skins should wear 10 years. 

Skins from Africa are 
less beautiful and less durable, as are 
also the various half-Persians—Shiraz, 
Bessarabians, Baghdads, and _salz- 
felles. A good African skin can be ex- 
pected to last five years, a good Shiraz 
about three, but poor ones of these 
types—and Baghdads, 
and salzfelles in general—frequently 
look seedy after one season. 

The more expensive Persians have 
a small, tight lustrous curl. Less ex- 
pensive, large-curled skins often wear 
better, however, because they have 
more hair and thicker pelts. Good 
gray Persians are durable, although 
the texture is never as fine as the best 
blacks. 

While Persians give good service 
they will, like other furs, show wear 
at the edges in time. They are easily 
repaired and remodeled. But faulty 
dressing can ruin them. Persian lamb 
has two layers of skin, held together 
by a cohesive membrane. Should that 
membrane be damaged the layers will 
come apart and crack and peel in use. 
A written statement from your dealer 
guaranteeing no peeling should be 
given at the time of purchase. 

Broadtails are furs from newly (or 
prematurely) born Persian lambs. 
They are very expensive, have a flat 
moire pattern and wear poorly. Gal- 
yaks are premature lambs in which the 
curl has not developed. These are rela- 
tively inexpensive, wear poorly and 
are not very warm. American broad- 
tail is the sheared, dyed and pressed 
fur of a domestic lamb. These also are 
fairly inexpensive and give poor wear. 
Krimmer is much like Persian. A good 
one should give moderate to good 
service. 

Of the caraculs (lambskin with a 
loose open curl), the Russian is apt to 
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southwest 


Bessarabians, 


have heavier leather and hair than the 
Chinese, and may therefore be more 
durable. But the Chinese skins are 
softer and silkier. Soft, lustrous cara- 
culs are the most expensive. 

No way has been found to give furs 
a permanent artificial luster. A greasy 
artificial luster is sometimes applied 
to Persians and caraculs, and aside 
from the fact that it is a deception of 
true quality, it frequently collects dirt 
rapidly, smells rancid, and wears off 
in a short time. 

It is difficult to estimate the durabil- 
ity of caracul, and for this reason 
buying caraculs is always somewhat 
of a gamble. But a good coat, properly 
cared fer (caracul skins, like Persian, 
will crack if not properly dressed) 
should last five years or longer. Kid 
caracul is not a lamb but a goat, and 
gives poor wear. 


INK is a favorite among the high- 
M est priced furs and deservedly so 
for its beauty, warmth and durability. 
The best skins come from Labrador, 
Quebec and Maine. 

A good mink skin has a rich, dark 
brown color of high luster and a short 
nap with dense under-fur. It is also 
light in weight. Almost 90% of the 
mink coats sold are blended, because 
it is dificult perfectly to match un- 
blended skins. Blended furs should 
not be sold for as much as unblended, 
and the consumer should therefore de- 
mand a written statement on this point. 

Proper blending of good mink pelts 
does not affect the wear and for that 
matter, may delay the fading to which 
all mink skins are subject. But a poor 
skin, touched up to look like a good 
one, is obviously a poor buy. Feel the 
pelts for uniformity of thickness and 
softness. 

Japanese mink should not be con- 
fused with American. It is not true 
mink, but weasel which has a yellow 
tinge and must be dyed. It can be 
made to appear fairly attractive, and 
for its price is a good substitute for 
real mink, although not as durable. 
Marmots are dyed to resemble mink 
and should be sold as mink-dyed 
marmot. Coats made of this are 
cheaper and less durable than Japa- 
nese minks. 

Cheap coats of all the more com- 
mon furs are made of paws and 
“sides.” They are frequently sold in 
small sizes, and as sport coats. 





The 
Labor Reporter 


N a swiftly moving world labor- 
I conscious consumers have to keep 
their eyes and ears open to keep up 
with important labor news as it affects 
their attitudes toward the products 
they buy. In the December, 1937 Re- 
ports, for exemple, CU’s notes on 
“Labor in the Radio Industry” cred- 
ited Philco with “perhaps the highest 
(wages) in the industry” and a fine 
union contract which the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America had obtained. 

Today the picture is completely 
changed. The union’s contract with 
Philco expired last May and the com- 
pany refused to renew. Instead, the 
company presented its 7,500 union em- 
ployees with an ultimatum demand- 
ing: pay cuts from 20% to 40%; 
increase in hours from 36 to 44; aban- 
donment of seniority rights; abandon- 
ment of the closed shop; and a “new 
plan” for decentralization of pro- 
duction which, according to the 
UERMWA, was a joker put in for 
union-busting purposes, 

Philco must have known, of course, 
that such an ultimatum would not be 
accepted. The company refused to co- 
operate in the union’s attempts to ob- 
tain State and Federal arbitration. 
And on May 1, it locked out its 7,500 
employees and began production in 
scattered shops (low-wage and non- 
union, according to the UERMWA) 
elsewhere throughout the country. 

The radio workers have responded 
to Philco’s action by organizing a na- 
tion-wide boycott, for which they are 
obtaining the cooperation of CIO and 
AFL unions, the Railway Brother- 
hoods, and even many Philco dealers. 





I New Jersey, the State Labor Com- 
missioner has just reported to Gov- 
ernor Moore, at least 100,000 of the 
170,000 to 200,000 women and minors 
gainfully employed have been re- 
ceiving less than a “bare subsistence” 
wage. Of these 100,000, he reports, 
35,000 earned less than $5 a week! 
According to recent payrolls filed with 
the Department of Labor there are 
women and girls working for less than 
5¢ an hour. One was reported who 
earned 114¢ an hour! 





Endowment or Term Insurance? 


All policies are one or the other. 


Your 


own needs must underwrite your choice 


HE life insurance companies have 
T: bewildering array of policies— 
literally scores of them—to offer the 
insurance prospect. Yet for all the in- 
genious labels devised by publicity 
men, there are but two general types 
of contracts available—term and en- 
dowment. With the exception of term, 
all policies, regardless of label, are 
endowments. 

When an individual buys term in- 
surance, he is buying permanent, con- 
stant protection which requires in- 
creasing premiums as he advances in 
years. The protection in the term policy 
is not combined with any savings fea- 
ture. No reserve or self-insurance is 
created to decrease the protection— 
the full risk is borne by the company. 

All policies other than term com- 
bine increasing savings with decreas- 
ing protection. And it is these pol- 
icies which make possible the com- 
panies’ vast banking operations (see 
July Reports). When the savings ele- 
ment (reserve) equals the face amount, 
the policy matures or endows and the 
face amount is returned to the policy- 
holder or held by the insurance com- 
pany for the policyholder or his bene- 
ficiaries. The speed with which the re- 
serve grows to equal the face amount 
determines the type of endowment. 
Thus a policy which matures or en- 
dows in 20 years is a 20-Year Endow- 
ment. 

There are 10-Year Endowments and 
30-Year Endowments; endowments at 
age 55, and at 65; at 70, and at 85. 
There are, moreover, endowments at 
age 96. But in many cases you will not 
find them under that name. They are 
labeled Ordinary Life, or Straight 
Life, Single-Premium Life, or 20-Pay- 
ment Life. They are all endowments; 
they differ only in the length of time 
required to endow. 

The sooner the policy endows, the 
more rapidly the insurance in the pol- 
icy decreases and the more temporary 
is the character of the protection af- 
forded. With a 10-Year Endowment, 
for example, the reserve is returned 
to the policyholder in 10 years and 
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he is no longer insured. Another phys- 
ical examination is necessary before 
insurance can again be obtained, and, 
if the policyholder’s health has be- 
come impaired, he will be rejected and 
forced to go without protection. 

Yet never will insurance spokesmen 
refer to an endowment as temporary 
protection. More concerned with bank- 
ing and investment than with insur- 
ance, they misrepresent the various 
contracts to discourage the policy- 
holder from buying term insurance. 
Thus you will discover that they in- 
variably refer to term insurance—the 
only permanent form—as temporary 
protection. 


HEN endowments are attacked 
W.. costly contracts providing neg- 
ligible insurance benefits, company 
spokesmen counter with the argument 
that they are intended primarily as a 
systematic savings program, the in- 
surance being incidental. And they 
claim that the return from the “guar- 
anteed savings program” provided by 
an endowment is much greater than 
that from an ordinary savings plan. 

At age 25, a $10,000 non-partici- 
pating 20-year endowment requires 
an annual premium of $430.70 or a 
total net premium payment for the 
20-year period of $8,614. At the end 
of the 20-year period, the policy will 
mature for $10,000, which will repre- 
sent a gain of $1,384 on the invest- 
ment. 

At this point the temptation for a 
little sharp practice is too great for 
some companies to resist. Taking ad- 
vantage of the dislike or inability of 
the average individual to make mathe- 
matical computations, the companies 
proudly represent the $1,384 as a 16% 
return on his investment. Properly im- 
pressed, the policyholder marvels at 
the financial wizards who, though 
holding millions of dollars of de- 
faulted bonds in their portfolios and 
earning less than 4% interest on their 
invested assets, are able to pay 16% 
on funds left on deposit with them. 

The actual figures expose this de- 


ception. For an annual deposit of 
$430.70 compounded at only 3% will, 
in 20 years, amount to $13,917, yield- 
ing a $5,303 return as compared , to 
the $1,384 provided by the endow- 
ment. 

If, then, on the basis of these fig- 
ures, it is recommended that the pros- 
pect buy United States Baby Bonds 
as a superior method of saving, the 
insurance man hastens to point out 
that the combination of savings and 
protection is unbeatable; that if the 
policyholder fails to survive the 20- 
year period, his beneficiaries will re- 
ceive much more under an endowment 
than from a separate savings program. 

HIS best answered 
by comparing the benefits and re- 
turn from a separate savings and pro- 
tection with 


argument is 


program those from an 


endowment which rigidly combines 
savings with protection. An identical 
budget ($430.70) is assumed for both 
plans. In the one case, a 20-Year En- 
dowment policy is to be purchased; in 
the other, a One-Year Renewable Term 
policy, with the difference invested 
and improved at 3%. 

At age 25, a $10,000 non-participat- 
ing One-Year Renewable Term con- 
tract would cost $79.50. The premium 
for the term policy increases annu- 
ally, rising in the 20th year to $111.90. 
With each succeeding year, therefore. 
the holder of the term policy will be 
able to set aside a slowly decreasing 
amount from the budget of $430.70 
allowed. 





The cash accumulation under the 
two plans would be as follows: 
TABLE I 
Accumvu- Accumv- 
LATION LATION 
WITHIN OuTsIpE 
YEAR ENDOWMENT TERM 
Dts uweldh oss $ $ 361 
aU cue owen 336 733 
a. Tce din dele 777 1,116 
DD eieesne des 1,532 1.913 
i audeweees 3,717 4,109 
eer 6,410 6,620 
i steetdeade 8,327 8.288 
Ee eae 9,145 8.871 
eee 10,000 9.465 


Not until the 18th year does the 
accumulation within the endowment 
policy become greater than the out- 
side savings account. During the en- 
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tire period, however, the holder of the 
term policy has been carrying and 
paying for a full $10,000 of protec- 
tion. Moreover, whether the accumu- 
lation in the endowment is small or 
large, at death the beneficiary will re- 
ceive but $10,000. Since insurance ex- 
ists primarily as a protection against 
death, the beneficiary is vitally con- 
cerned about the size of the estate that 
would be left under the two plans. 
Both policyholders are investing the 
same amount of money; which would 
leave the better estate? 


The following table graphically 
answers this question. 
TABLE II 
TERM 
AND 
ENDOWMENT SAVINGS 
YEAR ESTATE ESTATE 
AN $10,000 $10,361 
ae 10,000 10,733 
ar 10,000 11,116 
Bed Ge, socio 10,000 11.913 
ee 10,000 14,109 
= ere ee 10,000 16,620 
See 10,000 18,288 
ee 10,000 18,871 
re 10,000 19,465 


The shorter the endowment period, 
the larger the premium and the more 
rapid the elimination of the insur- 
ance. Only by separating savings from 
protection can the policyholder obtain 
permanent protection and a constantly 
increasing estate. Ar outside accumu- 
lation cannot decrease the amount of 
insurance purchased under a term 
plan. 


HROUGHOUT this series the need 

for flexibility at all times has con- 
tinually been stressed. Few people— 
if any—can guarantee to themselves 
that they will never have occasion to 
need any of their savings until their 
policies endow or that they will al- 
ways have an income sufficient to pay 
for both the protection and the sav- 
ings. But once you buy a combination 
policy, you are compelled by the na- 
ture of the contract to continue pay- 
ments for both protection and sav- 
ings; it is impossible to discontinue 
one and continue the other. 

If, in the 18th year, the policyhold- 
er’s circumstances should compel him 
to withdraw the $8,000 reserve from 
his policy, he would have to pay 6% 
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interest thereafter in addition to his 
regular premium. His cost for the use 
of his $8,000 savings plus the cost 
of keeping in force a policy which 
would provide only $2,000 at his death 
would be $910.70. But the holder of 
the term policy could use $8,000 of 
his outside accumulation without pay- 
ing any interest; and would continue 
to have a $10,000 policy in force at 
a current cost of $103.10. 

When you borrow from a life in- 
surance policy, you destroy the pro- 
tection originally intended for your 
beneficiaries. Most policies with a 
loan sooner or later become lapsed 
or surrendered policies. 

In any life insurance policy, the 
most important consideration is the 
permanence of the protection afforded. 
No honest insurance man will attempt 
to defend the 20-year endowment as 
permanent insurance; in the 21st year, 
if the policyholder wishes to continue 
his protection, he must apply for a 
new policy and trust to luck that he 
is insurable. With renewable term in- 
surance, no further examinations are 
required; once the policyholder is 
insured he can continue the policy 
throughout life. 


HE question that confronts every 
'T poticyholder—What policy shall I 
carry ?—ultimately becomes a choice 
between an endowment policy and an 
insurance policy. It cannot be an- 
swered without reference to the inten- 
tions of the insured. Are your needs 
best answered by a policy which con- 
tains a minimum of insurance and a 
maximum of “investment”? Or are 
you primarily interested in protecting 
your family? , 

In any case, if you understand the 
opposing functions of the two types 
of policies, if you are aware of the 
dangers that come from mixing sav- 
ings and insurance in one policy, we 
have fulfilled the main part of our 
task. In our opinion, once the policy- 
holder comprehends the nature of his 
problem, he is capable of indepen- 
dent judgment. Primarily because of 
a lack of this understanding, the aver- 
age policyholder today is carrying 
policies that will frustrate the pur- 
poses for which he bought them. The 
anti-social attitude of the insurance 
companies can be met and corrected 
only by growing awareness on the part 
of policyholders. 


The Docket 


Some Government Actions 





The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has taken action against: 


Lash Lure (Cosmetic Mfg. Co.). 
A shipment of this dangerous eyelash 
dye was seized by the Food and Drug 
Administration as its first action under 
the new Food, Drugs and Cosmetic Act. 
The provisions of the Act pertaining 
to harmful cosmetics are already oper- 
ative although the major portion of 


the law does not become effective until 
June, 1939. 


In proceeding against Lash Lure, 
the Food and Drug Administration 
chose a cosmetic with a notorious his- 
tory. Since 1932 when it was first put 
on the market, Lash Lure, “the New 
and Improved Eyebrow and Lash 
Dye,” has killed at least one woman, 
completely blinded others and caused 
serious eye disorders in many more. 
Yet the government under the old law 
was powerless to act. The recent 
seizure was made on the basis that the 
product contains a poisonous or dele- 
terious substance—paraphenylene dia- 
mine—a coal-tar preparation. 


The seizure of one shipment of Lash 
Lure does not mean, of course, that 
it is not still being sold to unsuspect- 
ing girls and women and being used in 
many beauty shops. Consumers may 
hope that the new power given to the 
Food and Drug Administration may 
be the means of eventually ridding 
the market of Lash Lure. In the mean- 
time, they must take care to avoid 
this “beautifying” preparation which 
may blind. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has taken action against: 


Dew Instant and Dew Ultra 
(Vandy, Inc.— formerly known as 
Dew Cosmetics, Inc.). The company 
has agreed to cease advertising that 
either product is the original instant 
deodorant, or that they give lasting 
protection against perspiration, or are 
safe and non-irritating. 
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The Best Way to Stop Smoking 
is to Stop Smoking 


Some notes on so-called cures 


EW heavy smokers believe that their 

habit is beneficial. Many would like 
to discontinue or drastically curtail 
their indulgence in tobacco, but they 
find it dificult to do so. There is no 
magic formula to offer to such people. 
A determination made and executed 
gradually to increase the time between 
each smoke is probably the best way to 


reduce—and eventually discontinue— 
smoking. 
The so-called cures, advertised 


mostly in the pulp magazines, are al- 
most unanimously deprecated by the 
medical profession, which considers 
them worthless if not harmful. For this 
reason, CU has not thought it of value 
either to analyse them or to try them 
on repentant smokers. They may be 
divided into two kinds. One kind makes 
smoking distasteful. The other kind 
obviates the craving for a smoke. Both 
act only while you are using the cure. 

Typical of the first kind is a dilute 
solution of silver nitrate, in the pro- 
portion of about 15 grains per quart 
of water. Used as a mouthwash, it 
makes the taste of smoke so vile that 
there’s no standing it. Kill-tobac and 
many other “cures” are nothing but 
this simple solution of silver nitrate 
fancily labeled and sold at fancy 
prices. Continued use of such a solu- 
tion may possibly cause argyria, a con- 
dition in which permanent discolora- 
tion of the skin appears, 





HE accompanying brief re- 

port on “cures” for the to- 
bacco habit was originally sched- 
uled to appear with last month’s 
report on cigarettes. It was held 
over because of lack of space in 
the July issue. 








Of the “cures” which lessen the 
craving for nicotine, lobeline sulfate is 
the best known. It is a substitute for 
nicotine, and when it is taken in small 
doses by mouth several times a day, the 
smoker continues to want to smoke 
only in so far as his pleasure is de- 
rived from the mechanical, manual 
part of smoking. And psychologists say 
that lighting up, holding and puffing 
the cigarette, and other gestures form 
an essential, if not major, part of the 
satisfaction in smoking. 

The advantages of lobeline sulfate 
are dubious and probably more than 
counter-balanced by its disadvantages. 
The drug causes more or less nausea 
and loss of appetite to most people, 
and is dangerous for some. Although 
it is sold over the drug counter to any- 
one who can pay for it (at exorbitant 
prices) it should not be used except on 
the advice of a physician. 

The consensus of medical opinion is 
very definitely that those who wish to 
moderate or abstain from smoking can 
best do so by plain effort of will. 


Is $10 a Week Too Much? 


A report on labor in the cigarette industry 


Ast month at White Sulphur 
L Springs, Va., the Tobacco Associ- 
ation of U. S. held its annual conven- 
tion. A dominant theme of the get- 
together, according to a newspaper 
dispatch, was how to defeat the mini- 
mum wage requirement of $10 in the 
recently passed Wages and Hours 
Bill! And a strategy of publicity and 
propaganda was reported to have been 
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worked out which would extol the to- 
bacco companies’ policy of “humane 
paternalism.” Said President E. J. 
O’Brien: “. . . unlike other industries, 
the tobacco business has had a place 
for the old people, lame people and 
those who have poor eyesight or suffer 
from rheumatism . . . high wage levels 
[$10 a week?] will mean the dis- 
charge of these poor old people.” 


Mr. O’Brien’s tears are not impres- 
sive. The U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has figures to prove that 94% 
of all employees in the cigarette busi- 
ness are under 50 years of age. There 
are roughly 20,000 workers in the in- 
dustry, which would seem to mean that 
only about 1,200 classify as “poor old 
people.” Surely Mr. O’Brien is under- 
rating the resources of this great and 
rich southern industry.' 


ROM raw material to the finished 
nortan delivered across the coun- 
ter at your cigar store nearly all ciga- 
rettes are produced and distributed by 
means. of unorganized, 
heavily exploited labor. From the to- 
farm laborers, the 
strip searchers, cutter feeders, making- 
machine operators and other workers 
involved in manufacture to the print- 
ers and lithographers who manufacture 
the non-union packaging and to the 
small dealer whose profit is fixed by 
the “Big Four,”* the tobacco industry 
reveals monopoly practice at its worst. 

Wages of laborers on tobacco farms 
are notoriously low; child labor and 
conditions of peonage are common 
from Connecticut to Kentucky. In 
Connecticut, according to the New 
England Labor Research Bulletin 
(December, 1937), “wages for an 
average 10-hour day, 6-day week range 
from $7.50 for beginners and children 
to $15 for women and men.” A Con- 
necticut Department of Labor and 
Factory Inspection report (1937) 
states that “although most of the work- 
ers are women and children, hours of 
work on every plantation inspected 
were longer than those permitted by 
law for women and minors under 18 
in factories.” The situation in southern 
tobacco fields is no better and is prob- 
ably even worse. 


low-paid, 


bacco stemmers, 


F genase: to the Monthly Labor Re- 
view of February, 1937, “the ma- 
jority of the workers in the industry 


‘Cigarette labor facts are difficult to un- 
earth. As Fortune once pointed out: “The 
cigarette business is one in which production 
figures are as secret as the other side of the 
moon.” Consumers Union has taken great 
pains to obtain accurate figures from the 
various restricted sources available but, as 
a painstaking mathematician can probably 
find out, there are some discrepancies. These, 
in our opinion, in no way prejudice the con- 
clusions drawn. 

? American Tobacco (Lucky Strike), R. J. 
Reynolds (Camel), Liggett & Myers (Ches- 
terfield), and P. Lorillard (Old Gold). The 
first three of these are much the biggest. 
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are concentrated in a few large plants. 
80% of the total product is manufac- 
tured in the plants of the ‘Big Three’ 
companies, which empicy approxi- 
mately 65% of the entire labor force, 
and 15% is manufactured in the plants 
of the ‘Second Six’ companies, which 
employ another fourth of all the work- 
ers.” 

The Tobacco 


Interna- 


Workers 


tional Union cites interesting figures 
based on Census Bureau reports to 


show tobacco workers’ wages. This is 
what the average cigarette worker 


earned in three census years: 


1929........$870 per year 
1931. . 727 per year 
—O——E 613 per year 
In 1934, according to the Monthly 
Labor Review (May, 1936), things 


were no better; a breakdown of the 
figures reveals the following shocking 
annual wages as of that year: 


White Males Negro Males 
$1,018.32 $566.73 
White Females Negro Females 
$641.71 $434.52 
Average for All Workers 
$705.49 


These wages, for the most part, are 
obviously too low for more than the 
barest subsistence. And yet a survey 
by the FERA of certain groups of to- 
bacco workers in the Virginia and 


North Carolina region showed worse 
conditions. “Nearly half of them were 


receiving relief at the same time they 
were receiving wages. ... Workers .. . 
averaged 91 days work out of the nor- 
mal {!]| work period of 200 days dur- 
ing the year. .. . The average earnings 
[in the families studied] were $144; 
only 12% of the single-worker house- 
holds made as much as $300.” 

In short, while average wages in the 
industry were only about $700 per 
year ($13.56 per week) many workers 
averaged as little as $144 per year 
($2.76 per week). 


a E figures cited are the most recent 
available; and no information has 
been indicate that 
wages have increased appreciably in 
relation to living costs since the above 
studies were made. Now consider the 
picture comparatively. The wholesale 
price of cigarettes produced in 1933 
was $637,579,000. The wage bill in 
the industry was $13,818,000 in that 
same year. Comments the Tobacco 
Workers International Union: 
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forthcoming to 


Out of every dollar, therefere, paid by the 
dealers at wholesale prices, a tiny fraction 
over 2% went to the cigarette worker. His 
wages could have been doubled without ™ 
any raise in the price of the product; and 
the Big Four would still have been reaping 
enormous profits. 


How this low wage policy, which 
amounts to industrial serfdom, pays 
the companies is also demonstrated: 


From 1930 to 1934 inclusive, the R. J. 
Reynolds Company paid [dividends] of 
$30,000,000 each year. . . . For five years, 


four of them bitter depression years .. . 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company paid 
dividends of $1,500 a year out of the prod- 
ucts of each of its workers. . . 


ITH more special reference, let us 
Woesn the case of the American 
Tobacco Co.’s Mr. George Washington 
Hill, who “wears his hat in his office, 
all day and every day ’ and at 
whose “estate on the Hudson you will 
see many signs of a fine capricious- 
ness: Japanese deer, black and white 
swans, tobacco in the flower garden, 
a bronze Bull Durham sharing honors 
with a Venus de Milo among the 
statuary . . .” (Fortune, December, 
1936). Here’s how Mr. Hill has paid 


himself, with a fine capriciousness: 


1928: salary, $ 75,000; plus $280,203 
1929: salary, 144,500; plus 461,113 
1930: salary, 168,000; plus 842,567 
1931: salary, 160,000; plus 891,630 
1932: salary, 120,000; plus 705,607 


In 1930, besides the $168,000 salary 
and $842,567 bonus, Mr. Hill re- 
ceived a “special credit” of $273,470, 
making a total of $1,284,037 (not 
counting dividends), or some $24,- 
693.02 a week! At $10 a week, Mr. 
Hill alone could have taken care of all 
1,200 of the “poor old workers” in 
the cigarette industry and still have 
had over $12,500 a week left. 

Depredations of the Hill and Reyn- 
olds variety are made possible, ac- 
cording to the Agricultural Income 
Inquiry of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, by the operation of what is 
virtually a monopoly. The Big Four 
“maintain identical prices and change 
these prices upward or downward al- 
most simultaneously with no apparent 
relation to either leaf tobacco or other 
price levels.” 

As a writer for the International 
Labor News Service commented, on 
examining the profit statements of the 
Big Four companies in 1936: “There 
may have been in the world’s long 
history a crowd somewhere, sometime, 


that got as much and gave as little as 
the Big Four. But nobody has told of 
it yet. The Big Four prosper when the 
country has good times; and prosper 
more when the country is bogged in 
the mire of depression. . Their 
labor policy varies between bad and 
worse. . . . [Their] social policy is 
transplanted from the Dark Ages . . . 
the public schools in the towns which 
they dominate get barely half the sums 
raised for schools in other industrial 
communities,” 


OME cigarettes are made under 
S union conditions. The list is as 
follows: 

Avalon Longfellow Twenty Grand 
Clown Raleigh Viceroy 
Carmen Ramrod Wings 

Kool Spud Yankee Girl 


All of these brands are manufactured 
under the label of the Tobacco Work- 
ers International Union, AFL and 
also bear printers’ and engravers’ 
union labels on their printed jackets. 
Several of them retail at the 
low price of 10¢; few of them are 
widely advertised. At least one brand, 
Twenty Grand, manufactured by the 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., makes a 
special effort to reach its sales through 
the assistance of organized labor. The 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. salesmen, 
we are informed, regularly appear at 
union meetings all over the U.S. to 
tell workers about their low-priced, 
union-made cigarettes and have had 
considerable success. 

In recent years the Tobacco Work- 
ers International Union has begun to 
penetrate the plants of the big com- 
panies. Two years ago it was certified 
as a proper bargaining agent for the 
Reidsville, N. C., plant of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. and a little over a 
year ago it signed a contract with Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Co. in Rich- 
mond, Va., and Durham, N. C. This 
does not mean, of course, that these 
cigarettes are now union-made. 

Meantime, the CIO has been enter- 
ing the cigarette manufacturing field 
and now has a local in the Larus Bros. 
Tobacco Co., which manufactures the 
10¢ Domino brand, in Richmond, Va. 
This union recently secured a 314¢ 
an hour increase. In the Richmond 
branch of the American Tobacco Co. 
the CIO has recently formed another 
local. 
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Bathing Caps 


"Od regrets that tests on which 
the accompanying report is 
based could not be completed in 
time to permit earlier publica- 
tion. The report is presented here 
briefly, nevertheless, for the 
benefit of those members who 
may still be buying, or now re- 
newing, bathing supplies. 














F 1T’s serviceability you're looking 
| for in a bathing cap, avoid the 
fancier models and select one of heavy, 
plain white, molded rubber with the 
chin strap attached by metal snaps. 
Such a cap is included in the Kleinert 
line and sells at around 29¢ in de- 
partment stores. Similar ones are also 
available in Woolworth or Kress stores 
for 25¢. 

CU’s tests of various types of caps 
showed that colored latex caps selling 
for around 25¢ stretched farther when 
new than the molded rubber type be- 
fore breaking. They were not as strong, 
however, and under exposure to light 
lost a high percentage of their elas- 
ticity and strength. The thin “sheet” 
rubber caps at 10¢ or so and the fancy 
crepe-type caps (two layers of sheet 
rubber “creped” against each other) 
at higher prices, were the least dur- 
able of all caps tested. 

Where straps were attached by metal 
snaps, pulling on the straps opened 
the snap instead of tearing the rubber. 
The button-type strap fastenings were 


not as satisfactory. Most of them tore 
either the strap or the cap with as 
little as a five- or six-pound pull— 
two of the heavier ones withstood a 
ten-pound pull before tearing. 

A few caps are marked for size, 
but the large majority are not sold 
in different sizes. You will do well to 
compare caps for size before buying. 

It is particularly difficult to find 
bathing caps to fit children. The com- 
mon 10¢ sheet rubber caps too often 
fit like tents. The Kleinert Co. and 
the International Latex Co. make spe- 
cial sizes for children, but the dis- 
tribution of these caps is limited to a 
few higher priced department stores— 
Saks Fifth Avenue and Best & Co. in 
New York City, for example—and they 
sell for 50¢. 

Several models have special features 
designed to keep out water. One of the 
most efficient was found in the Kleinert 
Sava-wave cap. It consisted of a tight- 
fitting, inch-wide band of rubber 
around the inside of the cap above 
which the wearer is supposed to tuck 
all her hair. Staff members who tried 
on the cap found it very uncomfort- 
able. 

Ratings are based mainly on tensile 
strength and percentage of elongation 
at breaking point before and after 
exposure to light. 


Best Buys 


Plymouth Quality (Plymouth Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., Canton, Mass.; dis- 
tributed by Penney and Kress 
stores). 25¢. White molded cap. 
The gum rubber type in this brand 
showed poor strength. 

Kleinert’s Acushnet (Kleinert Rub- 
ber Co., NYC). 29¢. White or light- 
colored molded cap. 


Unbranded caps of heavy white mold- 
ed rubber, with metal snap strap 
fastenings (5-&-10-cent stores). 25¢. 


Also Acceptable 
Kleinert’s Dri-lined. 39¢. Had strip 


of cotton jersey cemented inside 
the cap across the back, which in 
no way keeps water from entering 
cap. , 

Goodrich (B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio). Various styles and 
prices. Caps at 35¢ and 40¢ tested. 


Miller (Miller Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio; subsidiary of Goodrich Co.). 


Identical caps were found under 
both the Miller and Goodrich name. 
Caps selling at 19¢ and 59¢ were 
tested. 

U.S. Swim Cap No. 680 (U.S. Rub- 
ber Products, Inc., Passaic, N. J.). 
25¢. 

U.S. Howland. 50¢. Comes in two 
head sizes. Beading around edge to 
make a water-tight seal by suction 
has limited effectiveness because 
of irregular contours of head and 
hair. Heavy rubber cut low around 
ears and back of neck. 


Kleinert’s Olympic Sava-wave 
Cap. $1. Had wide flange inside 
cap which, correctly placed, may 
keep more water from hair than an 
ordinary cap, but only if the flange 
binds so tight as to be uncom- 
fortable. 


Seiberling (Seiberling Latex Prod- 
ucts Co., Akron, Ohio). $1. Model 
tested was lined with rayon jersey 
which keeps the rubber from catch- 
ing hairs when the cap is pulled on 
and off. A “hair-line” model that 
was much too small for most of the 
people who tried it on. Straps set 
too far back. 

The three following caps were made 
of latex. They stretched well before 
breaking but were not as strong as the 
molded rubber caps above. Consider- 
ably lighter in weight than molded 
rubber. 

Latex Bathing Cap (sold by Pen- 
ney stores). 19¢. 

Latexeen Cap (American 
Corp., NYC). 25¢. 

Kleinert’s Latex Swim Cap. 25¢. 

Seal-Tite (Seamless Rubber Co., 
New Haven, Conn.). 50¢. Very good 
rubber, nice weight and a comfort- 
able fit; but straps, buttoned to 
metal fastening at cap, pulled out 
with a 10-Ib. pull. 

Japanese cap (Grand stores) 10¢. Had 
snap strap fastenings. Rubber was 
of poor quality compared to the 
above caps, but better than the sheet 
rubber types listed as “Not Accepta- 
ble.” 


Not Acceptable 


Do not buy caps with button fasten- 
ings instead of metal snaps, plain sheet 
rubber caps, or the fancy “creped” 
caps. All of these tested except the 
Seal-Tite listed above, showed poor 
probable durability. 
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Heat and Cold Protection 


Part 7 in CU’s series of articles on 


the problems 


of home-owning 


by ALBERT MAYER 


HE protection a house provides 
pra heat and cold depends not 
only on proper insulation but also on 
location, layout of space, placing af 
windows, selection of building mate- 
rials. A with the 
broad side of the house facing south 


sheltered location 
is always desirable. In northern lati- 
tudes such an exposure gives the ad- 
vantage of heat from the sun in the 
Winter; in the South, it prevents the 
discomforts of and 
sures. Windows in west or northwest 


east west expo- 
walls in north latitudes are subject 
to cold Winter winds and hot Summer 
sun. 

Shape of house is also important 
-—minimum external boundary for the 
same heat 
Frame walls, thanks to their air spaces, 
are better insulators than solid ma- 
sonry; frame roofs better than con- 
crete. Likewise, the heat loss through 
a frame brick-veneered wall is appre- 
ciably less than through a furred solid 
masonry wall.’ 

Following so far as possible such 
fundamental principles of location 
and design is not, however, sufficient 
to obtain maximum comfort and mini- 
mum fuel costs. At least some expen- 
diture should be made for insulation, 
weatherstripping of windows and, in 
cold climates, storm sash. Insulation 
will give you good returns, not only 
in reduced fuel bills, but aiso in added 
comfort. Sidewall and ceiling insula- 
tion tends to equalize the temperatures 
at the floor and ceiling; window and 


-? 


contents means less loss. 


door weatherstripping tends to elimi- 
nate drafts; both are factors of espe- 
cial importance if young children will 
be playing on the floor. 





*The index of heat loss through a frame 
brick-veneered wall is .175 as against .280 
for a furred solid masonry wall. This dif- 
ferential is greater than the saving resulting 
from installation of 4%” Celotex, the same 
as the saving from 1” Celotex, and half as 
much as the saving from 354” Rockwool. 

For a more extensive list of heat losses 
through different wall constructions, see 
“Guide of American Society of Heating & 
Ventilating Engineers” (also quoted on 
p. 199 of “More House for Your Money”). 
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The amount of money spent on 
wall, ceiling and window insulation 
depends on the climate in which you 
live, the degree of comfort you de- 
sire, and the length of time you can 
afford to carry the investment before 
it is paid back in fuel savings. You 
or your architect can and should esti- 
mate the cost for your particular house 
and climate. The broad typical fig- 
ures given here will serve as a guide. 

In an average compact two-story 
frame structure, heat loss without any 
insulation or weatherstripping is dis- 
tributed approximately as follows: 
Walls, 32%: Roof, 33%: Door and 
Window Areas, 23%; Door and Win- 
dow Cracks, 12%. 

Insulation can reduce the heat loss 
through walls and roof to 14 of its 
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Its insulating value is greater when 
it’s used the second way. 


total of 65%. Double-glazing or storm 
sash, combined with weatherstripping, 
will cut in half the remaining 35% 
of loss through doors and windows. 


Insulation: How Much? 


HEREVER you live, you can save 
W:., to 34 of 65% (49%) of your 
fuel bill. How many dollars you can 
save depends on where you live. It 
will cost twice as much to heat the 
same house in such cities as Denver, 
Detroit and Chicago, where the aver- 
age Winter temperature is 35°, as in 
San Francisco, Memphis or Atlanta, 
where the average Winter temperature 
is 50°. The cost in Devil’s Lake, North 
Dakota, where the average is 20°, will 
be three times that in San Francisco. 

Let us assume a $250 investment in 
” thick fill insulation. From this 
deduct approximately $70—the sav- 
ing which insulation makes possible 
in the purchase of heating equipment, 
since a smaller plant will give the 
same results as a larger one would 
in an uninsulated house. The invest- 
ment is thus reduced to $180. Assum- 
ing $10 per ton for coal, the annual 
saving in fuel bills will be about 
$30 in Memphis, $60 in Detroit, and 
$90 in Devil’s Lake. Your investment 
will therefore be returned to you at 
the end of six years in Memphis, three 
years in Detroit, less than two years 
in Devil’s Lake. As a general rule, the 
savings from wall and roof insulation 
are about half the total heating cost. 
(Figures for the savings effected by 
window insulation are given later.) 
From the average Winter tempera- 
ture in your locality—which you can 
get from the Weather Bureau—and the 
price of the fuel you use, you can 
compute your own savings on the 
above scale. The figures are based on 
an average, compact, reasonably well- 
built, two-story, six-room house. If 
your house is in an especially exposed 
location, or if it has a large number 
of north or northwest windows, the 
figures must be revised accordingly. 
They will also need revision if you 
have more roof area in proportion to 
wall area (for example, all six rooms 
on one floor) because the loss of heat 
per sq. ft. of roof is considerably 
greater than that per sq. ft. of wall. 
The more insulation you buy, the 
greater the heat saving. But, on the 
other hand, the return per dollar in- 
vested diminishes as the cost of in- 
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sulation rises. Insulation of 14” of 
Celotex or Insulite Rigid Insulating 
Board used as lath will save only 4% 
of your heating bill, but you will get 
your money back in four years in the 
Memphis climate, and in a prepor- 
tionately shorter time in colder areas. 
A more complete insulating job will 
take longer to pay back its cost, but 
the saving continues long after the 
return of your original investment. 
Generally speaking, if you can spare 
the money, you will do well to invest 
in maximum insulation. 

Insulation between the house and 
unheated spaces, such as an attached 
garage, or between a semi-heated ga- 
rage and the out-of-doors will take 
longer to pay for itself than elsewhere. 


Insulation: What Kind? 
tow deciding how much insula- 


tion you can afford, you are ready 
to choose the type. Practically all the 
standard products have the same in- 
sulating effect per unit of thickness. 
And at current prices the net cost in- 
stalled is about the same for equiva- 
lent amounts, regardless of type. 

Choice of type is largely a question 
of practicability. Thus you might want 
to get the same insulating effect by 
means of rigid insulating board (usu- 
ally 1%” to 1” thick) as you would 
from 354” fill insulation. This, how- 
ever, would involve unusually thick 
board, which the trade does not ordi- 
narily supply. 

Within the same type you generally 
pay comparable prices for compara- 
ble degrees of performance.*? And so 
the differences in well-known brands 
and even in raw materials are of little 
importance ait present. The consumer 
can shop locally to see whether deal- 
ers for any reason make a price dif- 
ferential between comparable mate- 
rials. For example, any difference in 
price between J-M Rockwool and Capi- 
tol Rockwool of the same thickness 
would probably have no justification 
other than a local, competitive one. 

Lath with Metal Foil Backing 
(Metallated Ecod Fabric, etc.). This 


is the cheapest and least effective in- 


*For further discussion of the principles 
of insulation, and for further data, see 
House Insulation, Its Economies and Appli- 
cation, published by National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, Dep’t of Commerce in 
1931; Thermal Insulation of Buildings, Bu- 
reau of Standards Circular No. 376, pub- 
lished in 1929, 
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One to Come 


R. ALBERT MAYER’S series 

of articles on the problems 
of home-owning, of which the 
article on these pages is the sev- 
enth, will be concluded with one 
more instalment. In the final arti- 
cle Mr. Mayer will cover heating, 
plumbing, and illumination of 
the house. 








sulation. It consists of metal foil 
mounted on paper, or fabric attached 
to metal lath, or metallic backing on 
plaster board. Its effect is dependent 
on its ability to reflect radiated heat. 
Net cost and insulating effect are some- 
what less than half that of 4” insu- 
lation. Some kinds of insulating lath 
and sheathing are similarly coated, 
adding to their effectiveness. 

Insulating Sheathing, 1” thick- 
ness (Homasote, Celotex, Fir-Tex 
Building Board, Insulite, Masonite, 
Weatherwood, and Thermax. Thermax 
is fireproof, more costly). Usually 
made from wood or cane fiber, these 
materials are more costly than ordi- 
nary wood sheathing. But in compar- 
ing their cost and that of wood sheath- 
ing, it must be remembered that they 
replace both sheathing and sheathing 
paper, that the cost of installation is 
less, and that a true cost comparison 
is based on the difference between the 
two in place. In these terms, insulat- 
ing sheathing constitutes economical 
minimum insulation except where 
lumber and labor costs are very low. 

Although the use of insulating 
board as sheathing is quite common, 
there is still some question as to 
whether it is ultimately as effective 
as diagonal sheathing. When subject 
to moisture the boards should be wa- 
terproofed on exposed surfaces and 
edges. In the same thickness, these 
boards are more effective when used 
as lath (see below). 

Insulating Lath, 1” thickness 
(Celotex, Fir-Tex, Thermasote, Insu- 
lite, Masonite, Gold Bond, Weather- 
wood, and Thermax). As with insulat- 
ing sheathing, the true cost of this 
insulation is determined by the dif- 
ference between its cost installed and 
that of ordinary lath. It costs about 
half as much as 4” wool batts and 
has about half their insulating effect. 
It makes good sidewall insulation. 


Double-Faced Metal Foil (Al- 
fol, Ruberoid Air-Met, etc.) . This type 


of insulation, like the metal-backed 
lath, depends for effect on its ability 
to reflect radiated heat. It must be 
installed with a free air space at least 
3/4,” wide on each side and must be 
tightly fitted to prevent air circula- 
tion. One layer of foil provides ap- 
proximately the same amount of in- 
sulation at the same cost as a single 
layer of insulating board. Multiple 
layers increase the insulating effec- 
tiveness more than proportionately 
due to the effect of the additional num- 
ber of air spaces. Care should be taken 
to select a foil mounted on a strong 
base and to avoid tearing during and 
after installation. 

Blankets and Quilts, 1” and 2” 
thicknesses (Cabot’s Quilt, Balsam 
Wool, etc.). This type of insula- 
tion comes in rolls and is fastened in 
place in the middle of the wall cavity. 
It is comparatively cheap and easy 
to install. Its use, however, entails 
added cost in the wall construction. 
The effectiveness and cost of the 1” 
thickness is practically equivalent to 
that of insulating lath. Thicker blan- 
kets will increase both the insulating 
effect and the cost. 

Wall Thickness Batt and Fill 
Types, 35” (Rocktex-J-M Rock- 
wool, Eagle Insulating Wool, Capitol 
Rockwool, Mica Pellets, etc.). Batts 
are glass or slag or Rockwool and 
fill-type granulated minerals such as 
gypsum, mica, etc., enclosed in paper 
for handling and to prevent settling. 
Due to its extra thickness, this type of 
home insulation is twice as effective 
as the other types (and fire retardant 
as well). The cost, too, is double. 

Loose-fill insulation is the only type 
which can be installed in spaces not 
easily accessible—such as wall cavi- 
ties in completed homes. It is. chiefly 
employed for this purpose, and its 
use elsewhere is to be avoided be- 
cause of the tendency to settle. Mica 
Pellets do not come in batt form. 

Despite sales talk, most forms of 
home insulation have little effect 
against Summer heat. An adequately 
ventilated attic or roof space, or, in 
the case of a flat roof, a hung ceiling 
under the roof is your best bet on this 
count. Failing this, insulation on the 
top floor ceiling or metal foil on the 
underside of the rafters will help, but 
these are costly substitutes for ade- 
quate air space. Insulation in side- 
walls is almost no protection during 
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the summertime, since most of the heat 
comes from sunshine through the win- 
dows. It can best be excluded with 
awnings. 


Condensation 


HE increased use of insulation and 

humidifying equipment has given 
rise to the problem of condensa- 
tion within house walls. Condensation 
arises from water vapor, trapped in 
the wall by the building paper on the 
outer surface. Very effective insula- 
tion, resulting in colder outer sur- 
faces, may cause a considerable quan- 
tity of moisture to condense. It will 
blister exterior paint work and eventu- 
ally rot the structural framework. 

Condensation can be prevented by 
the use of building paper which will 
not hold the water vapor in and by 
providing vent holes in the exterior 
sheathing. A more effective method 
is to add a “moisture barrier” di- 
rectly behind the wall finish on the 
inside of the wall. /f properly in- 
stalled, metal foil and bianket-type 
insulation (the latter only when cov- 
ered with heavy asphalt-impregnated 
building paper) constitute an ade- 
quate “moisture barrier.” 

Condensation in attics or flat roof 
spaces, which may cause trouble even 
at normal humidities and without in- 
sulation, can be avoided by proper 
ventilation. Attic louvers need not be 
large, but should always be placed at 
opposite ends of the roof to assure 
full circulation. 


Precautions 


T must be noted that the same in- 

sulation is more effective in one 
position than in another. Board in- 
sulation, for example, is more effec- 
tive as lath than as exterior sheathing. 
Blanket-type and metal foil insulation 
are much more effective for the same 
thickness when placed between studs 
than when put on the face of studs. 
In a house with sloping roof, insula- 
tion is cheaper and more effective 
when applied to the top floor ceiling 
(rather than to the roof) if the attic 
is not to be occupied. 

Precautions must be observed re- 
garding the quality of installation— 
which depends on the choice of a com- 
petent builder who employs careful 
mechanics. Incorrect or careless in- 
stallation may materially reduce the 
value of insulation. Some of the in- 
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sulating concerns—Alfol, for exam- 
ple—insist that their own men install 
their material. 

Every additional air space created 
adds somewhat to insulating value, but 
any space less than 3/4,” in depth has 
little value. Air spaces between the 
ends of insulating boards or between 
blanket and edge of stud naturally 
decrease insulation. 

Care should be taken to avoid pierc- 
ing the waterproof barrier or seal with 
a hammer, or with conduits, etc. Piere- 
ing will allow water vapor to find 
its way into the stud space and sheath- 
ing, and condensation will result. 


Double Glazing and Storm 
Sash 


OUBLE glazing and storm sash are 
D not ordinarily employed to the 
extent which is economically justified. 
In northern climates and high alti- 
tudes, storm sash have been known 
to pay for themselves in one season. 
In the New York area, storm sash for 
a 3’ x 5’ window will cost $3 or 
less installed and will save around 
60¢ a window—about ™% of the heat 
lost through the window. 

Besides reducing fuel costs, an ex- 
tra layer of glass will considerably 
increase comfort, particularly near 
large windows. It will cut down or 
eliminate condensation on the window 
panes, which is especially apt to oc- 
cur when humidifying equipment is 
used. And it will permit the use of 


large windows which, if properly lo- 
cated, may admit more sun heat than 
will be lost through the glass. 

It may be estimated that in the New 
York area windows, other than those 
on the south elevation, add about 
$1.80 to heating cost per year per 
3’ x 5’ unit. 


Weatherstripping 
Wi. ERSTRIPPING double-hung 


windows is mostly a matter of 
increased comfort. Of the window 
protections, weatherstripping takes 
longest to pay for itself, principally 
because some outside air must always 
be admitted for purposes of ventila- 
tion. It does, however, decrease drafts, 
a factor of importance where there 
are young children who play on the 
floors. It should be used in general 
in cold climates not severe enough for 
storm sash, or in places where storm 
sash is used for only, a short period. 
There are two principal types of 
weatherstripping: the fin type made 
of zinc which slides in a zinc groove; 
and the spring type, generally of 
bronze, which gets its effect through 
pressure against the frame. The fin 
type is preferable because the spring 
metal eventually loses its spring. In 
the New York area the fin type costs 
$2.50 to $3 for a 3’ x 5S’ window. 
But the best weatherstrip can be made 
worthless by a sash which fits loosely 
because of poor installation or subse- 
quent shrinkage. 





boundary per hour. 


Winp VELoc. 


Type or Wrinpow 5 M1./Hr. 


Double-Hung Wood 
Window (Average) 6.6 

Double-Hung Wood 
Window (Poorly Fit- 


ted) 26.9 
Steel Casmt. Light 

Weight (Residential 

Type) 14 
Steel Casmt. Medium 

Weight 6 


wood windows without weatherstripping. 
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Wirnout WEATHERSTRIPS 


Air & Windows 


7 "HE following comparative data throw light on the subject of window type and 
efficiency.’ The figures represent cu. ft. of air entering per lineal ft. of window 


WEATHERSTRIPPED 
Wino Vetoc. Winn Ve toc. Wino Ve Loc. 
30 M1./Hr. 5 Mt./Hr. 30 M1./Hr. 
103.7 4.3 63.4 
249.4 5.9 91.5 
128 . 
74 


It can be seen that an average wood sash without weatherstripping lets in only 
10% more air than a poorly fitted window that is weatherstripped. Light-weight steel 
casement lets in more air than weatherstripped wood windows, or than the average 


From 1938 Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning Guide of the American Society of Heating & 


2 Not noted because the cost of weatherstripping steel casements is very high. 
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THE NATION’S HEALTH 


N Washington, D. C., last month nearly 200 represen- 

tatives of the medical profession, of government and 
public health departments, of labor, farm and consumer 
groups, of universities and civic organizations, sat to- 
gether pondering one of the nation’s most urgent prob- 
lems—the health of its people. 

For a memorable minute and a half, midway in the 
three-day session, they sat in silence. 

A delegate had risen to ask: “Can anyone challenge 
the figures on medical need that have been presented 
here?” More to the point, could the medieval-minded 
hierarchy of the A. M. A. challenge them? 

It could not. 

In the silence that followed, a program to wipe out the 
inadequacies of medical care became a certainty. 


Needs. A national health survey, covering close to 
3,000,000 people in 81 cities, unearthed the figures which 
no one could challenge. Most of the speakers at the con- 
ference touched on them in one way or another. They 
were summarized with sharp clarity by Miss Josephine 
Roche, appointed by President Roosevelt as chairman of 
the Interdepartmental Committee which called the con- 


ference. Thus Miss Roche: 


Among families on relief acute illness is 47% more 
prevalent and chronic illness 87% more prevalent than among 
families with incomes of $3,000 or over. ... 

Non-relief families with incomes of less than $1,000 experience 
twice the rate of disability of families in the higher income 
group. .. 

No physicians’ care is received in 30% of serious disabling 
illnesses among relief families and in 28% of such illnesses in 
families just above the relief level... . 

The death rate among infants in families with incomes of less 
than $500 was more than five times the death rate among infants 
in families with incomes of $3,000 or more. . 

40% of the counties in the United States . . . have no regis- 
tered general hospital. . . . 

50,000,000 Americans are in families receiving less than $1,000 
income a year; illness and death increase their toll as income 
goes down; medical care decreases sharply as need for it 
mounts, . 


Program. The machinery for medical care, as set up 
now, is simply unable to handle these critical and increas- 
ing problems of the nation’s health. If there were any 
serious doubts of this before the conference, the confer- 
ence dispelled them. 

That Federal, State, and local aid are absolute necessi- 
ties was, in the burst of publicity that accompanied the 
conference, finally and fully accepted on almost all sides. 

By now, the proposals presented at the conference, 
marking out lines along which government aid should be 
directed, are pretty well known. 

Three recommendations call for expansion of public 
health and maternal and child health services, of hos- 
pital facilities, and of medical care for the medically 
needy. Together they would involve the expenditure of 
$850,000,000 a year (when fully operating), of which the 
Federal Government would pay half. 


A fourth recommendation aims at a more general pro- 
gram of medical care, financed through taxes, or health 


insurance, or both. And a fifth proposes disability insur- 
ance to cover loss of wages during sickness. 

A program along these lines is not, obviously, so- 
cialized medicine, as some of the die-hards have wailed. 

It represents, furthermore, as Miss Roche pointed out, 
“no final delineation of ways and means to meet a great 
national need but rather the earnest, carefully weighed 
conclusions of technical experts in positions of public 
responsibility.” 

As such, the program which the conference considered 
and which is now before the nation is a starting point 
for action—for united action. 


Approach. The emergence of a united front of pro- 
gressive forces to see that united action is forthcoming 
was one of the major triumphs of the conference. 

The enterprising Miss Roche, for whose work the peo- 
ple of the country are mightily indebted, phrased it this 
way: “Faced as we are with this great national need, are 
there any who will permit themselves to plead unwill- 
ingness or incapacity to take united action to meet that 
need ?” 

Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the U.S. 
phrased it this way: “I think we shal! have action . . . it 
would appear that at the present time people in general 
are beginning to take it for granted that an equal oppor- 
tunity for health is a basic American right.” 

In varying words labor leaders, university professors, 
practicing doctors, farm leaders and numerous others 
advanced the same sentiment. 

And so now the task is to advance the sentiment for 
united action into the united action itself. 

The recently formed People’s National Health Commit- 
tee is a rallying point for that. Your own union, or con- 
sumers group, or women’s club, is a rallying point, too. 

The President of the United States appointed a com- 
mittee; and the committee undertook the most intensive 
survey of medical needs ever made; and on the basis of 
its findings the committee formulated a concrete set of 
proposals; and representatives of the actual consumers of 
medical service made clear their approval of them. 

But the proposals are still proposals. 

If their benefits are to be felt, they must be made into 
law, or underwrite whatever laws are made. That is where 
united action comes in. 
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